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PREFACE. 



This paper was originally prepared with no inten- 
tion of publication ; being written for the Depart- 
ment of Political Science at Columbia Law School 
(where it received the $200 prize), in 1866, when the 
subje6l prescribed for the competing essays was — 
"The Chara6ler of the Articles of Confederation, 
as well as of the Constitution, and a Comparison of 
their main Points and Features." 

Since that time the author has been frequently 
urged to publish it, for the reason that there appears 
to be no work, in small compass and papular form^ 
that contains the origin, reason of adoption, and 
general effe6l of the distinguishing provisions of 
our Constitution. 

While in a Republic, where every man forms a 
part of the Government, it is of the most vital 
importance that corre6l ideas, at least of the funda- 
mental principles upon which that Government is 
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established, should be universally disseminated, not 
one in a hundred, perhaps, can afford to give, or 
cares to give, the time necessary to read large 
works on the subje6l ; the great majority content- 
ing themselves with opinions gleaned from partisan 
editorials or still more partisan speeches ; and hence 
we find a most astonishing amount of ignorance 
prevailing, even among those generally well in- 
formed, as to this subje6l, with which it should be 
the duty of every voter to acquaint himself 

To remedy this, some small work, whose perusal 
would occupy but a short time, seemed desirable ; 
and if this volume shall succeed in bringing even 
one American citizen to a better knowledge of the 
Constitution under which he lives, and better pre- 
pare him to exercise his powers as such a citizen, 
the author will feel amply repaid for the time spent 
in its preparation. 



THE 

ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION 

vs. 
THE CONSTITUTION. 



In briefly treating the subje(5ls embraced in 
the title — subjedte which include so wide a 
field for investigation and remark as to require 
volumes for their full consideration — ^we pro- 
pose to confine our attention at this time 
exclusively to those points of essential variance 
in the provisions of the two instruments which 
produced fundamental differences in the forms 
of government established under them, as the 
division of the topic which presents the most 
of interest and practical utility to the American 
student of political science, or conscientious 
American voter, in our day ; the obje(5l being 
to condense within the limits of a volume 
of such moderate dimensions, that no man. 
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however . pressed for time or deficient in edu- 
cational advantages, may be deterred fi-om 
reading it, the main points of praftical interest 
connedled with the subjedl of the strudlure, 
strength, and nationality of our form of gov- 
ernment. 

No one can now doubt, in view of the light 
thrown on the subjeft by experience, that the 
Articles of Confederation contained elements 
of weakness, which in the Constitution were 
replaced by elements of power ; and the ques- 
tion therefore arises, " What were the most 
important and material of the changes which 
produced this improvement?" This subje6l 
we propose to treat, for the sake of convenience 
of arrangement, under the following general 
heads : 

I. The Articles of Confederation, and the 
weakness of the Government under them. 

II. The Constitution, and the strength of 
the Government and prosperity of the People 
under it 

III. The causes of this difference in the 
comparative strength of the Governments esta- 
blished by these two instruments, as seen in the 
distinguishing charafteristics and differing 
provisions of the instruments themselves. 



The Constitution. 1 1 



I. 
THE ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION, 

AND THE WEAKNESS OF THE GOVERNMENT UNDER 

THEM. 

In considering the provisions of the " Articles 
of Confederation," and their inherent weakness 
as the foundation of a National Government, 
we are to recoUedl the circumstances under 
which they were adopted, and not to judge 
those who framed them as deficient in politi- 
cal knowledge or foresight. Indeed, even if 
they had been in possession of all the experi- 
ence which three-fourths of a century of un- 
exampled change in governments has given to 
us, it is doubtful whether at that time they 
could have arranged any stronger system of 
government which would have been accept- 
able to the States. The " Articles " were, if 
anything, in advance of the people in their 
nationalizing provisions, however imperfedl 
tlTose provisions may have been; and it re- 
quired yearg of trial and suffering, and the 
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certainty, founded on experience, that nothing 
less than a truly National Government could 
bring permanent peace and prosperity, to do 
away with the pride and prejudice of locality, 
and prepare the people to accept so strong 
and consolidated a Government as that pro- 
vided by the Constitution. 

Throughout the whole history of the Colo- 
nies, feelings of jealousy greatly preponderated 
over those of fraternity, and it was only in the 
face of imminent danger and peril, or when 
forced by necessity, that any unidn was formed 
among them, until by time and the ameliorat- 
ing influences of more frequent intercommu- 
nication, their prejudices gradually wore away 
and an American national feeling took the 
place of the more contracted Colonial or State 
pride. Properly to appreciate the " Articles," 
it will be necessary to glance at the previous 
history of the Colonies with special reference 
to the subjeft of union. 

Settled at widely differing times, extending 
over a period of a century and a quarter, their 
original inhabitants coming from entirely dif- 
ferent motives and under entirely different 
auspices — some to seek adventure, some to 
search for gold, some for religion's sake, some 
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for the sake of trade, some to escape a prison, 
some to find a home ; differing in customs 
and language — the Eastern Colonies being 
settled from England, New York from Hol- 
land, Delaware from Sweden, and South Caro- 
lina principally from France; differing in 
religion — ^at Plymouth, Puritans; at Boston, 
Brownists; in Rhode Island, Baptists; in 
New York, Reformed Dutch ; in Pennsyl- 
vania, Quakers ; in Delaware, Lutherans ; in 
Virginia, English Churchmen ; in the Caro- 
linas. Huguenots — no great community of 
feeling among them in the first place was to 
be expedled. 

Travelling being slow and tedious, each 
Colony was as distant from its neighbor in 
point of time as New Orleans is now from 
New York ; consequently communication be- 
tween them was not frequent, and scarcely a 
man in the country had visited the whole 
range from New Hampshire to Georgia. This 
is forcibly illustrated by the fa(5l, that even so 
late as 1787, it was urged as an objeftion to 
the plan of choosing a President by eledlors, 
that men could not be found by the distant 
States to take the long journey to the Capital 
for that purpose! Thus strangers to each 
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other in every respeft — ^with no community 
of ideas or of interests — it was not strange, 
perhaps, that each viewed the others with feel- 
ings of jealousy, as rivals in trade and in the 
regard of the mother country. Gov. Pownal, 
in his work on the administration of the Colo- 
nies, declared that the " Colonies had no one 
principle of association among them, and their 
manner of settlement, diversity of charafter, 
confli(5ling interests, and mutual rivalship and 
jealousies, would render a union impradlicable." 
As we have remarked, it required some 
danger by which all were threatened, and 
which could best be averted by combined 
aftion, to induce them to aft in* unison. The 
. . >^'st union f ormed among the Colonies was 
\/lin the year 1643, 1^ New England, when, in 
[order to proteft themselves against expefted 
assaults, the four Colonies of Massachusetts, 
Plymouth, Conne<5Hcut, and New Hampshire, 
formed a " Perpetual League," offensive and 
defensive, for the common defence against 
the Indians and Dutch, to be distinguished 
by the name of " The United Colonies of 
New England." This Confederation, which 
may be considered the foundation of all 
future associations of the Colonies, lasted 
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forty years ; its system of government being 
representative. A Congress was held annu- 
ally, to which each Colony sent two Commis- 
sioners, a three-fourths vote binding the whole ; 
the " majority rule " being thus introduced in 
contradistindlion to the " unanimous con- 
sent" of confederated States, which it had 
been usual to require in the Old World. 
Thus even in this first attempt at govern- 
ment-making in America, we find the germs 
of what we may call the " American type ; " — 
a representative body, holding sessions at 
frequent and regular intervals, in which the 
decision of a majority is decisive. Further 
than this, they adopted a provision similar 
to that long afterwards incorporated in the 
Articles of Confederation, that no two Colo- 
nies were to enter into a separate league; 
and if a member of the league violated any 
article of it, or in any way injured another 
Colony, the members of the disinterested 
Colonies were to decide the matter. This 
association, as we have seen, existed upwards 
of forty years, during the whole period of 
the civil commotions in England, the Com- 
maiiwealth, and the reign of Charles II., 
fh all of which time the attention of 
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the British government was fully occupied 
with home affairs; and it was only finally 
dissolved when the entire charter government 
of the New England Colonies was subverted 
by James II. 

Following this, the necessary cooperation 
of the Colonies required by the hostilities of 
the Indians, and the menacing attitude of the 
French settlers on the North and West, 
gradually brought them more into commu- 
nion with each other; and this feeling of 
fraternity was increased by occasional Con- 
gresses of the Governors and Commissioners 
from the various Colonies to consider mat- 
ters connefted with the general interests of 
all. 

The dangers which they equally shared in 
the American portion of the wars of the 
Spanish and Austrian succession (known here 
as " Queen Anne's " and " King George's " 
wars), and the expeditions which they jointly 
undertook against the French, contributed to 
unite them greatly in feeling and sentiment, 
even before the more extended operations of 
the " French and Indian War" exposed them 
to conquest or annihilation, and caused them 
to forget whatever minor differences still 
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existed, in their joint struggle with their 
enemies for the control of the continent. 

Nothing serves to unite persons or States 
so rapidly or so firmly as community in 
danger; and under the pressure of the immi- 



neJrt peril presented by the alliance of the 
French with the native savages, a far more 
important step towards a union than had ever 
before been contemplated was taken. We 
refer to the Albany Convention of 1754, 
where seven of the Colonies were repre- 
sented, and in which Dr. Franklin was the 
leading spirit. 

" The Commissioners who met in the Con- 
gress," says Chancellor Kent, " who enrolled 
among their members some of the most dis- 
tinguished names in our Colonial History, 
asserted and promulgated several invaluable 
truths, the. proper reception of which in the 
minds of their countrymen prepared the way 
for their future independence and our pre- 
sent greatness." 

The Convention unanimously resolved, 
" that a union of the Colonies is necessary 
for their preservation, and Parliament must 
be applied to to establish it." 

The celebrated " Plan " drawn up by Dr. 
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Franklin and adopted by this Convention, is 
of the greatest interest to the American stu- 
dent, but must be passed over here with but a 
word. It pro vided for a genera l govemnieii t, 
to consist of a " President-General " appointed 
by the king, and a " Greneral Council " com- 
posed of representatives of the respective 
Colonies. An Advisory Council, similar to 
those which then existed in nearly all the 
Colonies, and still are found in Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire, was also provided, to be 
composed of the Governors of the Colonies. 

The points to which our attention is more 
particularly drawn when reviewing the " Plan " 
in connection with the subsequent " Articles 
of Confederation," are — 

I St. — The National spirit developed 
throughout 

2d. — The power given to the General Gov- 
ernment to raise and pay soldiers, build forts, 
equip vessels of force, etc. 

3d.-^The Colonies were not to be repre- 
sented eqtcally, but in proportion to population. 
This was the first occasion upon which this 
idea had been suggested, the New England 
Colonies in their Confederacy having been 
equally represented. 
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In this the Albany Plan was in advance 
even of the " Articles " in its national spirit, 
and served as the prototype of the Constitu- 
tion itself 

4th. — Taxation was to be laid by the " Great 
Council" alone. 

5 th. — The military officers were to be nomi- 
nated by the President-General and approved 
by the Council; a system afterwards intro- 
duced by the Constitution for all national 
executive appointments, and now to be found 
in the organic law of every individual State. 

The men who composed the Convention 
were, however, much in advance of their con- 
stituents in their liberal and national ideas, as 
was signally demonstrated by the fa6l that the . 
" Albany Plan " was rejefted by every one of 
the Provincial Assemblies. 

Even the united enterprises of the succeed- 
ing war (which extended, it will be recollefted, 
from Canada to Tennessee), did not entirely 
eradicate the sedlional jealousy and Colonial 
pride which had prevailed ; so that, to use the 
words of Chancellor Kent, " we were destined 
to remain for some time longer separate, and 
in a considerable degree alien Common- 
wealths, jealous of each other's prosperity, 
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and divided by policy, institutions, prejudice 
and manners ; " and Dr. Franklin was obliged 
to say, some years later, that " a union of the 
Colonies against the mother country is abso- 
lutely impossible; or at least w ithout b ejjgff 
forced by the^ most_grievous tyranny and op- 
pression?'^ 

The mother country, however, proceeded 
by that " grievous tyranny and oppression " to 
provide just the means which the learned Doc- 
tor considered necessary. Thus the news of 
the passage of the " Stamp A(5l " was quickly 
followed by the assembling of the First Colo- 
nial Congress {06t 7, 1765), at which nine 
Colonies were represented by twenty-eight del- 
.egates, and where it was boldly declared that 
the sole power of taxing the Colonies lay in 
their own legislatures ; and at the same time 
we find the national feeling expressed by the 
frequent use of the one word " America "for 
the Colonies coll eflive ly. 

l^lie15oid stand taken by the people of Bos- 
ton against British taxation in 1768, called 
forth resolutions of approval and support from 
almost every Colonial legislature; to such a 
degree, indeed, that the Governors of North 
Carolina and Virginia thought it necessary to 
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dissolve the insubordinate assemblies of those 
Colonies early in the ensuing year. 

The events succeeding served to heighten 
the national feeling in proportion as the hatred 
to the mother country was increased ; and the 
Virginia Legislature, evidently considering a 
blow aimed at one Colony to be an injury to 
all, appointed the day on which the Boston 
Port Bill was to go into execution — June i, 
1774 — as a day of fasting, humiliation, and 
prayer. Indeed, the national sentiment at this 
time seems to have been general throughout 
the country. 

A second Continental Congress was simul- 
taneously proposed by meetings held at New 
York and Philadelphia, and by the Legislature 
of Connefticut. Patriotic meetings were held 
at Annapolis and Baltimore. The Virginia \ 
Legislature, which had been dissolved by Gov. j 
Dunmore on account of its appointment of the j 
" day of fasting," met informally on that day \ 
and signed a declaration that " an attack upon 
one Colony is an attack upon all, threatening 
ruin to the rights of all, unless repelled by the 
united wisdom of the whole." Even as far 
south as Charleston, a public meeting of citi- 
zens resolved to support Massachusetts in the 
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vindication of her rights ; and when the Con- 
gress met in September, at Philadelphia, every 
Colony but one (Georgia) was fully repre- 
sented. 

This Congress, composed of the best and 

most patriotic men of the time, resolved that 

[ " the whole continent ought to support Massa- 

i chusetts ir^ resistance to the unconstitutional 

■■ 

I change in her government." Every feeling 
opposed to unity and fraternity seems to have 
been forgotten. Again a single name is used 
for the whole body of the Colonies, as in the 
sentence, " the attempts of a wicked adminis- 
tration to enslave America'' At this Congress 
was formed the " American Association," 
pledged to non-intercourse, and embracing 
members from every State under the one 
name of "American." " The signature of the 
Association by the members of Congress may 
be considered as the commencement of the 
American Union," says Hildreth. 

Events now crowded upon each other. Be- 
fore the Congress met again, hostilities had 
commenced in Massachusetts, and the blood 
of the first martyrs to the cause had been shed 
to cement the national unity ; and during the 
summer legitimate British authority entirely 
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ceased in the Colonies, most of the royal gov- 
ernors fleeing firom the popular indignation, 
and taking refuge on board the English ship- 
ping. The C ongres s, immediately upon its : 
reassembling,wga-.ask^ by Massachusetts to 
gssumeTOnt roLof the army then before Bos- 
to n, thus making the stfm y the representative 
of all the Colonies ; and but a few days there- 
after, the appointment of General Washington 
as Commander-in-chief, completed the united 
or national character of the struggle. 

This aft showed the necessit\^ for union 
which the members of the Congress felt to 
exist. They had no authority from a State or 
Colony to perform such an adl ; indeed, they 
had no legitimate authority to perform any a6l 
of government ; but dire(5ling their course by 
the necessity of the case and the known sup- 
port of the people, they took upon themselves 
large powers throughout the entire war — no 
regular government being established till near 
its close. 

In the present instance, the very words of 
the resolution appointing General Washington I / 
breathe a national spirit; being, " to command / 1 
all Continental forces raised or to be raised for \ 
the defence of American liberty r • 
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Early in the next year the famous Mecklen- 
burg Declaration was issued, which spoke of 
the United Colonies 2s '^ this country ^ soon 
followed by the official Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, on the ever-memorable 4th of July, 
1776. Throughout the whole of this immor- 
tal instrument the ideas of Liberty and Union 
are closely blended. It was never referred to 

\ the separate States for ratification ; nor did any 
^ .' 1 separate State ever declare its independence. 

' The independence named in the Declaralfon 
was of Great Britain, not of each other. 

The national sentiment had now for the 
first time reached its height. Flushed with 
thoughts of independence and boundless pros- 
perity, no ideas of jealousy and disunion en- 
tered the minds of the people. 

r The first clause of the preamble speaks of 
^^ one peopled In the last seftion of the ar- 
raignment of the King, it says, "such a 
prince is unfit to be the ruler o{ 's, free people T 
and the concluding words are, " the foregoing 
declaration was by order of Congress engrossed 
and signed." 

It would be aside from our. purpose to con- 
sider the history and nature of the revolution- 
ary government existing from the year 1775 to 



^ 
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the time of the Articles of Confederation. It 
was the creature of necessity, and never for- 
mally constituted — the Congress exercising all 
the functions of government, even the most 
high and absolute, and its a6ls being acqui- 
esced in by the people, as necessary to the 
welfare of the nation. Its powers were entirely 
undefined and discretionary, and in some in- 
stances exercised in a most remarkable manner 
when the public safety seemed to require it, as 
in the dark days near the close of 1776, when\ 
Congress invested General Washington'^ ' 
di^atoriaTpower over the lives and property 
oraiT citizens of the United States for tTie/ 
space of six months. 

This government, however, like all of a rev- 
olutionary origin, was but a transition stage 
while the nation was preparing something 
more permanent Even before the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Congress commenced 
(June II, 1776) the work of arranging a 
plan of Confederation ; but so many were the 
rival interests developed in the course of the 
work, that a year and a half was required 
to digest a system acceptable to all sec- 
tions. The " Articles " were adopted by Con- 
gress, November 15, 1777, and then sent 
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to the respective State legislatures for ratifi- 
cation. 

As we have already stated, during the de- 
bates attending the formation of the Articles, 
the local jealousies and se<5tional differences 
which had been forgotten during the fervor 
of the patriotic outburst at the commence- 
ment of the war, developed themselves to a 
full extent, and left their impress on the " Ar- 
ticles" themselves. Hence we find the doc- 
trine of State Sovereignty plainly set forth in 
that instrument, in conflift with the national 
, spirit which also makes itself apparent 

These two principles, between which, from 
the foundation of the Government to the final 
overthrow of the former and the glorious vin- 
dication of nationality as the result of the late 
rebellion, there has ever existed an endless 
and irrepressible conflift, displayed their an- 
tagonism in this first constitution of the nation 
as distindlly as in later days. The whole in- 
strument, from beginning to end, gives evi- 
dence of the conflidli 

Thus, it is called " Articles of Confedera- 
tion and perpetual union^' and the tv^ords 
^^ perfe^ union"^ are several times introduced ; 
while the first article after that containing the 
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name of the confederacy, declares that " Each | 
State retains its sovereignty, freedonT^ and f c^ 

indep^ij^nSSl!:^'^??'^^^^^^' ^^ course, imply- I 
ing a right of withdrawal. 1 

Many attributes of sovereignty are given 
to the Federal Government — as the exclusive 
War Power, &c. — ^yet in the Congress every- / 
thing is decide d by separate. States, and many ^""" 
measures of importance have to be approved ' 
by the distin6l Legislatures in order to have 
validity ; a single State^ as we shall hereafter 
see in case of the Import Duty, having the 
power to clog the wheels of government for 
years. 

Various obligations are laid upon the States 
for the public good ; but no power is anywhere 
vested to enforce the performance of these 
obligations. Apart from these virtual contra- 
di6tions, the provisions of the articles were 
such as necessarily to establish a weak Gov- 
ernment. 

The result was as might have been foreseen. 
The Congress which exercised power under 
them, succeeded very tolerably in conducing 
affairs during the war, when the common 
danger made it necessary that the Federal 
authority should be maintained; but at the 
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establishment of peace, the condition of the 
Federal Government became most contempti- 
ble and deplorable. Literally, there was " none 
so poor to do it reverence." Braved by the 
smallest and most insignificant States, with no 
power to carry its decrees into effe6l, or even 
to enforce the obligations of its foreign trea- 
ties upon the separate members of the Confed- 
eracy, it became a by-word and a reproach at 
home and abroad. 

The causes of the innate weakness of the 
S3rstem under the " Articles," are now patent 
to all. The lack of any separate Executive ; 
of a Judiciary; the dependence of many 
measures upon the separate votes of the 
States to give them validity ; above all, the 
entire want of power in the Central Govern- 
ment to make itself respedled and to enforce 
obedience to its laws. To use the words of 
Madison in the Introdu6lion to his Record of 
Debates in the Constitutional Convention, 
" The radical infirmity of the * Articles of 
Confederation,' was the dependence of Con- 
gress on the voluntary and simultaneous com- 
pliance with its requisitions by so many inde- 
pendent" communities, each consulting more 
or less its particular interest and convenience, 
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and distrusting the compliance of the others." 
And Randolph, in the State Convention of 
Virginia, emphatically calls it " a system which 
provided no means of enforcing the powers 
which were nominally given it;" and adds: 
"Was it not a political farce to pretend to 
vest powers without accompanying them with 
the means of putting them into execution ? " 

The impotence of the Government to en- 
force the coUedlion of taxes, naturally de- 
stroyed the financial credit of the country. 
The treasury could only be supplied by the 
continual issue of irredeemable paper cur- 
rency, which sunk in value as its volume in- 
creased. 

During the first half of 1778, twenty-three 
and a half millions was thus issued by Con- 
gress, and 40,000,000 more was added before 
the end of the year ; while the currency fell 
in value, until, in the beginning of 1779, it 
was sold at six for one at the North, and eight 
for one at the South. By September of the 
same year, it was worth but one-twentieth of 
its amount in gold ; yet during all this time it 
was a legal tender, and we can judge of the 
business confusion and inflation arising under 
such circumstances. Congress tried by every 
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means in its power to prevent the depreciation, 
but without effe6L On November i, 1779, 
when $200,000,000 of currency had been 
issued, it stood at thirty for one, and by Feb- 
ruary 15 of the succeeding year, had fallen 
to forty for one. 

As taxes could not be raised in cash, Con- 
gress necessarily adopted the plan of calling 
on the States for specific supplies, such as 
flour, com, rice, beef, pork, &c., to be credited 
to the States furnishing them at a fixed tariff 
of prices. In the summer of 1 780, the depre- 
ciation became such that the subje6l could no 
longer be overlooked by Congress, which 
adopted a standard of depreciation, com- 
mencing with one and three-fourths for one 
in March, 1778, and ending with forty for one 
two years later ; and the bills were henceforth 
to be received at these rates. At the same 
time a new issue • of paper was made, to be a 
legal tender for the amount of its face, known 
as the " new tenor." But this proje6l failed as 
signally as had its predecessor. The legal 
tender a6ls were then repealed ; but still, as 
the old paper continued to depreciate, the new 
suffered a proportional decline. The issues 
of the separate States were by this time large. 
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and added greatly to the volume of Conti- 
nental currency. 

The paper fell, during the summer of 178 1, 
rapidly to one hundred for one, two hundred 
for one, five hundred for one ; finally it sunk 
to one thousand for one. The soldiers in the 
army mutually agreed not to receive it, and 
before the new year it had lost all value as a 
circulating medium. 

The cause of these financial disasters is not 
to be found in any want of ability or patriot- 
ism in Congress, but in the radical defe6ls in 
the governmental system, which deprived the 
Federal authorities of all power to colle6l the 
taxes which they imposed. Thus of the 
^6o,C)oo,CHDo in currency required of the States 
from Jan. i, 1778, to Sept i, 1779, but ^3,- 
000,000 was ever paid into the treasury. Some 
States paid, while others did not. When it 
was determined to call in the Continental cur- 
rency, the quota which each State was to 
contribute was fixed by Congress. A few 
paid in full, several paid partially, some not at 
all. 

The next requisition was for $11,000,000, 
$6,O0O,c>oo in supplies, and $5,000,000 in sil- 
ver. Of this but $1,200,000 was ever paid, 
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and six of the States did not contribute at all. 
Rufus King stated in the Massachusetts Con- 
vention that two of the States had not paid a 
single farthing into the Federal Treasury from 
the day of their signing the Articles of Confed- 
eration to the date at which he spoke (1788). 

Said Alexander Hamilton in the New York 
Convention : " The States weighed the requisi- 
tions by their own local interests, and have 
only executed them so far as suited their own 
particular convenience or advantage. There 
have been thirteen different bodies to judge of 
the measures of Congress, and the operations 
of Government have been distra6ted by their 
taking different courses. Those who were 
to be benefited complied with the requisitions, 
others totally disregarded them." 

Madison forcibly expresses the same ideas 
in the following words : " The result of the 
ordinary requisitions of Congress only served * 
to display the inefficiency and impotency of 
the authority making them. Not a single 
State had complied with all the requisitions 
made upon it ; many of them had failed almost 
entirely; and in one case (New Jersey) ex- 
pressly by a6l of Legislature refused cqmpli- 
ance." As if to add insult to injury, we find 
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it recorded that in November, 1782, the As- 
sembly of Pennsylvania sent in a memorial 
complaining of the negledl of Congress in 
providing for the public debt, and expressing 
an intention to apply the produce of the Fe- 
deral taxes just levied in that State (the taxes 
being colle(5led by the authorities of the sepa- 
rate States, it will be recolle6led), towards satis- 
fying the Federal creditors residing therein. 

The same difficulties here mentioned have 
been experienced in all Confederacies simi- 
larly weakly constituted. 

This is to be seen in the history of the 
Netherlands, and every other Confederation 
where there was no power to compel obedi- 
ence to the Federal authority, or where com- 
pliance with Federal demands was optional 
with each individual State. Thus De Witt, 
a Dutch writer of prominence, says, that in 
the case of the Netherlands, during forty years 
of war with Spain, the single Province of Hol- 
land paid fifty-eight per cent of all the ex- 
penses thereof. Two or three of the Pro- 
vinces never so much as passed a resolution to 
pay anything. The same fatal weakness is 
found in the other leagues, or Confederacies, 
of a similar nature, — the Amphi6lyonic, the 

2* 
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Lycian, the Achaian and the German — al- 
though, as Chancellor Kent justly observes, 
"Our Confederacy was more deficient in this 
respedl than any of its predecessors." ** There 
was no provision," he continues, " in the Arti- 
cles of Confederation enabling Congress to 
add a sanation to its laws. In this respe6l 
they were more defe6live than some of the 
other Federal jGovernments which are to be 
met wilKr"m history. The Amphi6lyonic 
Council in Greece, had authority to fine and 
i punish their refra(5lory States. The Germanic 
Diet, as it formerly existed, could put its mem- 
bers under the ban of the Empire, by which 
their property was confiscated, and it was 
aided in enforcing obedience to its laws by a 
federal judiciary and an executive head." 
I "A nation, without a National Government 
: is an awful spedlacle," said Hamilton; and 
^ such a spectacle was presented by the Ameri- 
can people at that time. 

The weakness of the Government was evi- 
denced in many other ways besides the de- 
plorable condition of the. Federal finances. 

The " Articles " provided for the appoint- 
ment of a " Standing Committee," consisting 
of one member from each State, to represent 
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the government, arid perform its functions dur- 
ing the recesses of Congress.- But this Com- 
mittee, when appointed, first divided into an- 
tagonistic parties, and its members soon after 
abandoned the Capitol entirely, to attend to 
affairs in their respe6tive States, thus leaving 
the Federal Government with no visible rep- 
resentation. 

After this unfortunate experiment, the plan 
was not again attempted, the Congress sitting 
nominally through the entire year, although 
so frequently were the delegates absent, that 
after a few weeks no business could be trans- 
a(5led ; and thus delay and confusion in the con,- 
du6l of affairs was added to the other difficul- 
ties of the situation. 

Hon. Jacob Read, in the "^outh Carolinia 
Convention of 1788, instances 'two cases as 
illustrating this subje6l, and displaying what ^ 
he chose to call " the farcical charafter " of ^ 
the Congress of thT Cbnfe'deiacy." One was, / 
that " when the Treaty with England should 
have been ratified, a sufficient number of mem- 
bers could not be colle6led in Congress for 
that purpose, so that it was necessary to dis- 
patch a frigate, at an expense of ^4,ooc5, with 
particular directions for Mr. Adams to use his 
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endeavors to gain time. His application 
proved successful, otherwise very disagreeable 
consequences must have ensued." The other 
case was the following : " A party of Indians 
came to Princeton for the purpose of entering 
into an amicable treaty with Congress. Be- 
fore it could be concluded, a member went to 
Philadelphia to be married, and his secession 
had nearly involved the western country in all 
the miseries of war," 

Indeed, when we consider the peculiar con- 

stru(5lion of Congress, this absenteeism is not 

quite so blameworthy as it appears at first 

! sight Thus it is mentioned in Elliott's De- 

! bates, vol. I, p, 53, that "the ddegate s^ being 

■pai d by States, some were forced to return on 

.account of remissness of the State authori- 

(ties ; " and Rhode Island is particularized as 

having failed to pay her delegates. 

Even the plain provisions of the " Articles " 
themselves were disregarded. Thus Georgia 
made separate war against the Indians, and 
concluded separate treaties with them.* 

Troops were raised and kept up without the 
consent of Congress, by Massachusetts, in di- 
re6l contravention of the second seftion of the 
" Articled." Separate compacts were entered 
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into by Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and be- 
tween Virginia and Maryland, without the 
consent of . Congress ; and in the latter case, 
the Virginia Legislature not only refused to 
apply to Congress for its san6lion of the ar- 
rangement, but even voted not to communicate 
the compall to that body at all. 

" The Federal Government," says Randolph, 
"could not check a quarrel between States, 
nor a rebellion in any, not having constitu- 
tional power nor means to interpose;" and 
Madison mentions a flagrant instance of the 
disregard of the Federal authority and the 
fundamental law, in " the violation not only of 
the treaty of peace, but of treaties with France 
and Holland, which were complained of to 
Congress."^ So impotent did the Federal au- 
thority show itself in this connexion, that 
other nations declined to make treaties with 
us because we had no real government capable 
of performing any obligations it might as- 
sume. 

Indeed, although the "Articles" had gone into 
operation in 1778, on their adoption by eight 
States, it was not till March i, 1781, that 
they were ratified by the whole thirteen ; and 
then the last one (Maryland) only consented 
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in order that the prospe6ls of peace might be 
improved by presenting a firm and united 
front to the enemy. 

Upon the establishment of peace, matters 
became, if possible, worse than ever. Of the 
eight million dollars assessed by Congress for 
the expenses of the year 1782, requisitions for 
which were sent to the several States, but 
$420,CHDo ever reached the Treasury. Many 
ascribed the weakness and inefficiency of the 
Government to the Republican form adopted, 
and thought that relief could only be found by 
the establishment of a monarchy; and this 
feeling found expression finally in 1782, in a 
letter most plausibly composed, offering to 
General Washington the position of King, if 
he would give countenance and assistance to 
the scheme. 

This proposition was made in behalf of a 
large number of army officers who were dis- 
satisfied at the failure of Congress to pay them 
their arrears of salary ; the letter itself being 
written by Colonel Lewis Nicoll, of the Penn- 
sylvania line. It is unnecessary to add that 
the scheme received a most emphatic rebuke 
from the great man to whom it was proposed, 
and by being thus made public lost all its 
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power for evil. Meanwhile the discontent of 
the army officers increased daily ; the war was 
virtually at an end, and their situation was 
really most unfortunate; the currency being 
so much depreciated that their pay did not 
suffice for their necessary expenses, without 
making any provision for their families' sup- 
port. Congress was unable to remedy the 
evil, for it was powerless to raise funds ; and 
the consequence was the celebrated Armstrong 
address — ^an anonymous but most energetic and 
artful appeal to the passions and prejudices of 
the officers of the army — the effe6l of which, 
had its design been consummated, would have 
been, by a coup (fetat, to overthrow the author- 
ity of Congress and establish a military power 
in its place. 

In this instance, again, however, the great 
influence and stern integrity of Washington 
saved the Republic from the threatening 
danger; but the circumstances are a strong 
indication of the perfe6l inefficiency and 
powerlessness of the Government at the 
time. 

Shortly after these occurrences, early in the 
surnmer of 1 783, Congress, then in session at 
Philadelphia, was obliged to submit to an in- 
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suit from a body of returned Pennsylvania 
soldiers, who first showed symptoms of insub- 
ordination by dispatching an insolent letter 
to that body, and afterwards, marching from 
their quarters in regular order, surrounded for 
three hours the building in which both Con- 
gress and the Pennsylvania Legislature were 
assembled, sending in demands for iihmediate 
payment; and the difficulties assumed so 
serious a form that Congress removed to 
Princeton, and 1,500 men were required to 
restore order. 

The necessity for some change became more 
and more apparent during the succeeding 
years. The finances were gradually reaching 
a lower point, if possible, than ever ; and the 
affairs of the country gradually became in- 
volved in the utmost confusion. The author- 
ity of Congress was treated with contempt 
both at home and abroad. Foreign nations 
refused to hold intercourse with a Government 
which was only such in name, and possessed 
no real power even to carry out its most ordi- 
nary decrees. 

The whole army of the United States was, 
in 1 784, reduced to eighty men. In short, to 
quote from the "Federalist," "Each State, 
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yielding to the voice of immediate interest or 
convenience, successively withdrew its support 
from the Confederacy, till the frail and totter- 
ing edifice was ready to fall upon our heads 
and to crush us beneath its ruins." 

" Our situation is becoming every day more 
and more critical," writes Madison to Ran- 
dolph. " No money comes into the Federal 
Treasury, no respedl is paid to the Federal 
authority, and people of refle(5lion unanimous- 
ly agree that the existing Confederacy is tot- 
tering to its foundation. Many individuals of 
weight, especially in the Eastern distridl, are 
suspe<5led of leaning towards monarchy. Other 
individuals predict a division of the States into 
two or more Confederacies. It is pretty certain 
that if a radical amendment of the single one 
cannot be devised and introduced, one or other 
of these revolutions — the latter no doubt — 
will take place." 

And previous to that, the Legislature of the 
State of New York (July 21, 1782) had sol- 
emnly resolved " That the situation of these 
States is, in a peculiar manner, critical ; and 
affords the strongest reason to apprehend from 
a continuance of the present constitution of 
the Continental Government, a subversion of 
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the public credit, and consequences highly 
dangerous to the safety and independence of 
these States." 

So painfully was the necessity for some im- 
provement felt by the members of Congress 
themselves, that in 1784 (Nov. 26) Richard 
Henry Lee, then President of the Congress, 
wrote to Mr. Madison, " it is by many here 
suggested as a very necessary step for Con- 
gress to take, the calling on the States to form 
a convention for the sole purpose of revising 
the Confederation, so far as to enable Congress 
to execute with more energy, effedl, and vigor, 
the powers assigned to it, than it appears by 
experience that they can do under the present 
state of things." 

The first pra6lical suggestions of a method 
of investing the Government with the requi- 
site power, and at the same time not destroying 
the State organizations, was in the winter of 
1784-85, when Noah Webster struck the key- 
j note, in proposing a new system of govern- 
i . ment, which should a6l " not on the States ^ but 
[[ directly on individuals^ and vest in Congress 
. full power to carry its laws into effedl." 

The meeting of a Convention at Annapolis, 
which, though called for purely commercial 
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purposes, contained some of the most promi- 
nent statesmen in the country, presented the 
first favorable opportunity for exercising the 
now universally felt desire for a change in the 
Federal system of Government. 

As this Convention had no power delegated 
to it except as to commercial matters, and did 
not represent all the States, it contented itself 
with memorializing Congress on the subje6l 
of the necessity 6f amending the " Articles " 
in various particulars. 

The Congress, entirely coinciding as to the 
inefficiency of the Federal Government, imme- 
diately responded to the suggestion, and on 
the 2ist of February, 1787, resolved — • 

'' That it be recommended to the States 
composing the Union, that a Convention of 
Representatives be held for the purpose of 
revising the ' Articles of Confederation,' &c.' 

This Convention met May 25, and agreeing 
that the "Articles" were too radically defe6live 
to form a desirable framework for the Govern- 
ment, concluded, instead of endeavoring to 
revise^ to form an entirely new instrument. 

The result was the 

Constitution of the United States. 
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II. 

THE CONSTITUTION. 

THE STRENGTH OF THE GOVERNMENT AND PROSPER- 
ITY OF THE PEOPLE UNDER IT. 

If the good opinion of those living under 
a specified form of government is the best 
criterion by which to judge of its value and 
success, then the present Government of the 
United States is as near perfedlion as any- 
thing mundane can well be. 

Never did an instrument receive from a 
nation the respecft, the Teverence — I may say 
the idolatry almost — which the Constitution of 
the United States has received from the Ame- 
rican people. 

Says Hickey, in the introdu6lion to his 
little work (page xxxiv.) : " Of a Constitution 
so wisely contrived, so strongly raised, and so 
highly finished, it is hard to speak with that 
praise which is justly its due : the thorough 
and attentive contemplation of it will furnish 
its best panegyric." 
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Edward Everett, in his Boston speech of 
April, 1863, calls it "The great political con- 
summation of the design of Providence in 
the discovery and settlement of America ; the 
happy framework of some of the wisest and 
best men that ever lived, intended to effeft 
the extension of civilization in the shortest 
possible time over a vast continent lying in a 
state of nature, * * * and to combine, upon 
a scale of unprecedented magnitude, the 
home-bred and fireside blessings of small 
States and local administrations with the secu- 
rity, influence, and power of a great empire." 

President Monroe, speaking of the Govern- 
ment thus established, in his first inaugural 
address, says : " Such, then, is the happy Gov- 
ernment under which we live — a Government 
adequate to every purpose for which the social 
compact is formed ; which contains within it 
no cause of discord — none to put at variance 
one portion of the community with another ; 
a Government which prote<5ls every citizen in 
the full enjoyment of his rights, and is able 
to protect the nation against injustice from 
foreign powers." 

Mr. Sumner, in the opening sentence of his 
speech in the Senate, April 8, 1864, says: 
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" Mr. President, if an angel from the skies, or 
a stranger from another planet, were permitted 
to visit this earth and to examine its surface, 
who can doubt that his eyes would rest with 
astonishment upon the outstretched extent 
and exhaustless resources of this Republic of 
the New World, young in years, but already 
rooted beyond any dynasty in history? In 
proportion as he considered and understood 
all those things among us which enter into 
and constitute the national life, his astonish- 
ment would increase, for he would find a nu- 
merous people, powerful beyond precedent, 
without a king or a noble, but with the school- 
master instead." 

And Dr. Lieber, in his pamphlet on "Amend- 
ments to the Constitution," writes : " The fra- 
mers of the Constitution were probably as wise 
and resolute a set of men as ever sat in high 
national council. * * * Their work is 
full of dignity, wisdom, and sincerity." 

Indeed, so far was this love and veneration 
for the Constitution carried at times, as to be 
a positive obstacle to the advancement of the 
nation; to the minds of a large class it had 
become soniething sacred — too sacred, indeed, 
for every-day pra6lical use. To use the words 
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of Mr. McKaye, there was "a peculiar and 
mysterious virtue and force which it was sup- 
posed to embody, and through which the peo- 
ple of the United States, without regard to 
any higher law or power, were believed to be 
exempt as well from all the penalties of na- 
tional unrighteousness, as from all changes 
and revolutions inevitable to the rest of man- 
kind." Dr. Lieber relates that, but a few years 
since, a young man of liberal education and 
excellent family inquired of him, at the con- 
clusion of a lecture on the Constitution, 
whether he did not believe that that instru- 
ment owed its origin to inspiration, and adds : 
" The ensuing conversation elicited the remark 
on the part of the inquirer that he had grown 
up in the belief that the fundamental law of our 
country had been inspired, or *very nearly so.'" 
It became to this class of men an end in- 
stead of a means ; to force the growing nation 
to adapt itself to the " Constitution as it is,'! 
was in their eyes the highest statesmanship. 
To suggest that this obje6l of their adoration 
might possibly be beneficially amended in or- 
der the better to accord with the changing 
state of the nation, was to them an a6l only 
to be performed by the most presumptuous 
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and sacrilegious. Like the reverence of the 
Jews of old for their sacred day, which made 
them forget that " the Sabbath was made for 
man and not man for the Sabbath, " the reve- 
rence felt by these men made them equally 
fail to recoUedl that the Constitution was' made 
for the nation, and not the nation for the Con- 
stitution. 

We have only referred to this excessive re- 
spe6l and reverence for the Constitution be- 
cause no more striking demonstration of the 
excellence of such an instrument could well 
be imagined than the existence of such a feel- 
ing among those who live under its govern- 
ment. Indeed, the success of our Grovernment 
and the prosperity of our people have been 
so great and uninterrupted, that an overween- 
ing confidence and pride in the " institutions " 
of their country was, and still is, the great be- 
setting national failing of the American people. 

If anything could justify these feelings it 
is the splendid position which our Government 
now justly holds as the strongest, as well as 
the freest on the face of the earth ; and the 
unexampled growth of the nation in every 
element of material prosperity. 

Under the Constitution we have quadrupled 
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our population. From 3,929,827 in 1790, it 
had become 31,445,080 in i860 — an average 
increase of more than 34 per cent, in each ten 
years, being a ratio altogether unparalleled in 
history. In order to appreciate this immense 
ratio, it may be remarked, that the increase in, 
France in the sixty years from 1801 to 1861, 
was 37 per cent. ; in England and Wales,- dur- 
ing the same time, 121 per cent. ; while in the 
United States it reached 593 per cent. 

Again : so highly are our institutions ap- 
preciated abroad, that within forty years (1820 
to i860) over 5,000,000 emigrants from for- 
eign lands have sought a home within the 
limits of the Republic. 

The original territorial extent of the United 
States was 820,680 square miles — to-day it 
contains (exclusive of the late Russian Posses- 
sions, recently acquired) 2,936,166 square 
miles, or 1,879,146,240 acres; the largest 
amount of inhabitable territory controlled by 
any one Government save that of Russia. 

The estimated value of taxable property in 
the United States in 1791, two years after the 
Constitution went into effe6l, was $750,000,- 
000; in 1 8 10 it had become $1,800,000,000; 
in 1850, $7,135,780,228; and by the last cen- 

3 
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sus, in i860, it had reached ;(S 16, 159,6 16,068; 
thus showing the enormous increase of over 
nine billions of dollars, and more than dou- 
bling in a single decade ; and this valuation 
excludes all property held by religious, bene- 
volent, and other similar associations and insti- 
tutions, as well as public property of every 
description. 

To take up the item of manufactures, we 
find that the first accurate statistics are those 
of 1 8 10, when the aggregate value of articles 
annually manufadlured in the United States 
was J5 1 98,6 1 3,47 1. What was the extent of 
this branch of American industry in i860? 
The exa6l figures, according to the census, are 
;^ii885,86i,676; showing nearly a tenfold in- 
crease in a half century, while that of the 
population itself is but about half that propor- 
tion ! Need we be surprised, then, at the en- 
thusiasm with which the Superintendent of 
the Census, in view of this enormous increase, 
exclaims : " Thus it was reserved for the New 
World to teach the Old that nations may tran- 
quilly exist under the dominion of Liberty 
and Equality. The Union has advanced with 
gigantic strides towards its high destiny in the 
three elements of national power — ^agriculture, 
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manufa6lures and commerce. The results 
are recorded in the census of 1 860." If we 
turn to the commercial marine, we find that 
the tonnage of the country, which might al- 
most have been represented by a cypher when 
the Constitution was adopted, had reached 
2,180,764 in 1840, increased to 3,535,454 in 
1850, and 5,358,808 in i860 ; the vessels repre- 
sented by this immense tonnage being esti- 
mated to be worth ;j5 2 50,000,000. 

The value of articles exported in 1 860 was 
;^400,ooo,ooo, and in 1862 ^217,000,000 was 
exported from the port of New York alone. 

The amount of the value of farms exceeded 
six and a half billions of dollars ($6,650,872,. 
507), and more than one billion was reported 
as invested in domestic animals. 

In 1863, in the midst of a desolating war, 
which required the services of hundreds of 
thousands of the nation's patriotic yeoman- 
ry, over 830,000,000 bushels of corn and 
171,000,000 bushels of wheat were pro- 
duced. 

In the ten years from 1850 to i860, the 
banking capital of the country increased 
from ;^227,ooo,ooo to ^{542 2,000,000; the 8,589 
miles of railroad in use at the former date, 
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had been lengthened to 30,593 at the latter, at 
an expenditure of over $850,000,000; and 
4,000 miles of telegraph wire had been put in 
operation. 

If froni the prosperity of the people under 
the Constitution we turn to consider the 
strength and stability of the Government itself, 
the events of the past few years are a suffi- 
cient answer to all doubts. 

The American of the year 1 866 may proudly 
say, that the Republican form of Government 
as developed in the United States, is the 
strongest, most powerful, and most enduring 
which the world has yet seen ; and this not by 
way of vain boasting, as might have been the 
case in times past, before the Government had 
gone through the fiery ordeal of the Rebel- 
lion, but with that assurance and certainty 
which only experience can give. During the 
past six years the Government under the Con- 
stitution has endured the severest trial which 
any Government was ever called upon to sus- 
tain. 

If it had been given to its enemies to seleft 
or invent the most severe and searching or- 
deals possible, in order to test its strength and 
endurance, to none more severe than those 
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through which it has passed could it have 
been subje6led. 

It had long been the confident assertion of 
those opposed to free institutions, that no Re- 
publican Government could stand against 
internal dissensions and rebellion. Though 
powerful enough in warding off blows from 
without, yet when assailed from within it was 
without strength to resist ; like the arch, which 
will endure any pressure from without, but 
which can be overthrown by the slightest ap- 
plication of force from within. And this was 
urged, not without plausibility both of reason 
.and from experience. For much of the power 
of a Government " of the people" certainly 
seemed to be lost when it was opposed by a 
part of those very people whom it was intend- 
ed to represent; and all history had shown 
that while Republics had arisen in every age, 
displaying great power in their revolutionary 
inception when throwing off the yoke of pre^ 
vious oppression, and in resisting foreign do- 
mination or invasion ; yet when assailed from 
within by dissension, division, and finally re- 
bellion, uniformly they had crumbled into frag- 
ments, or fallen a prey to some ambitious or 
unscrupulous party leader. Examples of this 
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were to be found in every age ; in Greece stnd 
Rome in early days, in the Republics of Italy 
and Germany in mediaeval times, and more 
recently in the ever-uprising Central and 
South American Republics. Thus good 
ground had been given to the idea that a 
republican form of government was almost 
synonymous with instability, revolution, and 
change. 

Upon us, then, as the champion Republic 
of the world, devolved the duty of removing 
this impression, and demonstrating that a pro- 
perly constituted republican form of govern- 
ment, is the strongest at home in time of do* 
mestic commotions and civil war, as well as 
the most powerful abroad in warding off the 
attacks of foreign foes. The idea cannot 
probably be better expressed than in the words 
of an address of the Old Congress, in 1783 
(April 26), as follows : " The citizens of the 
.United States are responsible for the greatest 
trust ever confided to a political society. If 
justice, good faith, honor, gratitude, and all the 
other qualities which ennoble the chara6ler of 
a nation, and fulfil the ends of government, 
. be the fruits of our establishment, the cause 
I of liberty will acquire a dignity and lustre 
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which it has never yet enjoyed, and an exam- 
ple will be set which cannot but have the most 
favorable influence on the rights of mankind. 
If, on the other side, our Government should 
be unfortunately blotted with the reverse of 
these cardinal and essential virtues, the great 
cause which we have engaged to vindicate will 
be dishonored and betrayed, the last and fair- 
est experiment in favor oF the rights of human 
nature will be turned against them, and their 
patrons and friends exposed to be insulted 
and silenced by the votaries of tyranny and 
usurpation." 

The issue, therefore, was one of an even 
more momentous character than at first ap- 
peared. We fought not only for our own 
existence, but as the representative of free 
institutions we were placed in the arena, that 
from our success or failure the verdift of the 
world might be made up. If we, the greatest 
Republic in extent and population that the 
world had ever seen, placed on a new continent, 
with no complications from etitangling alli- 
ance or intriguing neighbors, with boundless 
resources and boasting of our universal edu- 
cation; if we, placed in this favored position, 
failed, centuries would elapse before any people 
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would arise venturesome enough to attempt 
again the experiment of freedom. 

And although the trial was one of difficulty 
and danger to us, yet perhaps it is as well for 
the world in general that it was so severe, in 
order to present simultaneously every danger 
to which a government could possibly be ex- 
posed, and set at rest, at once and for ever, the 
question of the strength of Free Institutions 
when exercised under a proper constitution. In 
the triumphant vindication of Republicanism 
which we achieved, the cause of liberty finds 
all the stronger argument from the fa6l of the 
special and accumulated dangers to which we 
were exposed. For, as I have said, every dan- 
ger which in the nature of things could have 
assailed a Government in the course of centu- 
ries, came almost simultaneously upon that of 
the United States within little more than four 
years. 

First — We were assailed by Rebellion. 

This is the severest test of the stability of a 
Government. In case of a foreign war the 
people naturally rally around their Government, 
if for no other reason, at least from that prin- 
ciple illustrated by Dr. Holmes by the case of 
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the " rival steamboats," which impels us always 
to desire the triumph of our own side ; and 
besides this, in time of foreign invasion neces- 
sity compels the subjeft to assist the Govern- 
ment in order to proteft his own home. 

But in case of Rebellion, those opposed to 
the Government are a part of the very people 
upon whose support it could have relied in 
time of foreign difficulties. Every man involved 
in the rebellion is to be counted double. He 
is one taken from the supporters of the Govern- 
ment, and one added to its enemies. Then 
there is a secresy in the preliminaries of revo- 
lution, and an impetuosity and dash in its open 
a6ls, which give it additional power. Looking 
at history, we find that hundreds of Govern- 
ments, of every form and variety, have been 
overthrown by conspiracy and rebellion ; or if 
not destroyed when thus assailed, have been 
obliged to preserve their existence by the most 
humiliating concessions to the insurgents. 
Yet, while numerous Governments, supposed 
to be the "strongest" because of the most 
absolute type, had fallen before revolutionary 
force ; while as recently as 1 848, almost every 
throne in Europe was thus made to tremble ; 
yet when Us turn to be assailed by Rebellion 
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came, the Government of the United States^ 
under the Constitutzony stood firm. 

Second. — We were not only assailed by a Re- 
belliony but by the greatest Rebellion the World 
had ever seen. 

The seftion of country which revolted em- 
braced eleven great States, containing an area 
of over 730,cxx> square miles, and a population 
above nine millions; and this without taking 
into the account Missouri, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, New Mexico, and the Indian Territory, 
all claimed by the rebels, and which at best 
were barely neutral. The Confederate Govern- 
ment had at its head men of marked ability, 
long schooled in the science of politics by 
their connexion with the Government of the 
United States. The Rebel army was com- 
manded by officers of consummate military 
talent and attainments ; and the army itself 
was of immense numerical strength — ^far ex- 
ceeding in this respe6l those ever brought 
into the field by any revolted people. 

The vast extent of the seaboard of the 
Confederacy gave to its people an opportu- 
nity of obtaining assistance from abroad in a 
manner and to a degree which no rebellion 
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had ever before enjoyed. Yet notwithstand- 
ing that this rebellion, in whatever light it may 
be viewed, was far more powerful and extenr 
sive than any which the world had ever seen, 
still, although thus forced to encounter such 
a trial as no other Government had ever been 
subjefted to, the Government of the United 
States^ under the Constitution^ stood firm. 

Third. — The Rebellion by which we were 
assailed was one long meditated^ while the Go- 
vernment was entirely unprepared. 

The doftrine of Secession was no new idea 
at the South. Since the days of Nullification, 
preparations to carry it into effect; on the first 
auspicious occasion had been secretly but no 
less efficiently arranged. 

The so-called "Commercial Conventions" 
at the South were but nurseries of Treason. 
Several leaders of the Rebellion, less discreet 
than their fellow$, boldly announced at the 
commencement of the war that the occasion 
had now come for which they had been wait- 
ing and working thirty years. The means of 
the Government had been lavishly expended 
by Southern influence in the ereflion of 
numerous forts and arsenals throughout the 
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Slave States. Military schools were esta- 
blished in all sections of the South for the 
training of young men who were destined to 
a6l as officers when the time for aftion should 
arrive; and the writer well recolle6ls how 
greatly these were increased in South Caro- 
lina in 1859 and i860, in expeftation of an 
early war. Through the adlive and insidious 
instrumentality of the Press, the minds of the 
common people were continually prejudiced 
against the National Government 

All that caused delay was the necessity for 
some fit occasion to " fire the Southern 
heart," and "precipitate the Cotton States 
into revolution." 

In immediate anticipation of Secession, the 
traitors connedled with the National Govern- 
ment conveyed vast stores of arms and ammu- 
nition to the Southern arsenals and forts, that 
they might fall an easy prey to the rebellion 
when organized. By the same means, as we 
shall see, the army and navy of the nation 
were scattered so as to be unavailable for 
attack or defence in the hour of need. 

On the other hand, the National Govern- 
ment was entirely unprepared. 

The military establishment was arranged 
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on the lowest scale of a peace basis. Not a 
vessel had been built nor a man enlisted in 
anticipation of the rebellion ; nor was the first 
step taken until after eight States had seceded 
— the Confederate Government been fully or- 
ganized — nearly every fort in the Southern 
States captured — the surrender of Fort Sum- 
ter forced, and the National Capital threat- 
ened ! Yet in the face of all these disadvan- 
tages, such as no empire, even of those which 
had fallen before revolution, had ever been 
obliged to endure, when the shock came, the 
Government of the United States^ under the 
Constitution^ stood firm. 

Fourth. — The Rebellion was assisted by 
high Government Officials'^ while the United 
States Government was administered by one who 
took no measures to defend it. 

These facSs are too patent, and instances 
illustrating them are too familiar, to require 
recital. 

It may be recoUefted, however, that Mr. 
Breckinridge retained his position as Vice- 
President to the end of his term, though a 
leader in the councils of the Rebellion ; — that 
Jacob Thompson, while Secretary of the In- 
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tenor, went to Raleigh (Dec. 14, i860) speci- 
ally to urge the North Carolina Legislature to 
rebel against the Government of which he 
was a prominent member; — that the same 
Jacob Thompson remained in the United 
States Cabinet so long as he could be of use 
to the rebels, and that his final a6l was the 
betrayal of the sailing of the " Star of the 
West," on Jan. 9, to relieve Fort Sumter; 
— that Robert E. Lee remained in the service 
of the United States until April 25, having 
received one promotion after the inaugura- 
tion of President Lincoln (March 16); — that 
John B. Floyd, as Secretary of War, not con- 
tent with stealing the Indian Trust Bonds, 
had arranged the United States army with 
particular reference to the Rebellion, so that it 
was with great difficulty that General Scott 
could colle6l a bare thousand soldiers to be 
present at the inauguration, the army being 
scattered among the Indians in the far West 
and on the Pacific Coast, except the forces in 
Texas, which had been placed there under 
Twiggs, in order to be betrayed into the 
hands of the rebels ; — that the same Floyd 
had sent vast quantities of arms and ammuni- 
tion to every Southern fort and arsenal during 
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the preceding year, that the insurgents might 
at the outset of the struggle obtain abundant 
munitions of war, and that this course was 
continued by him even after South Carolina 
had formally seceded, and until the people 
of Pittsburg rose and refused to allow further 
shipments of ordnance to be made from their 
city ; — ^that the Secretary of the Navy, appa- 
rently with the same design, had despatched 
the naval forces of the government to far 
distant stations, so that at the commencement 
of the war the government had to depend 
exclusively on its few revenue vessels and on 
merchant ships to perform its naval service ; 
— and that the officers of the government in 
command of forts, arsenals, and troops in the 
insurgent distridls, in every instance except 
those of Major Anderson at Sumter, Lieute- 
nant Slemmer at Pickens, and Captain Hill 
at Fort Brown, delivered over their trusts to 
the rebels, as most notably evidenced in the 
cases of General Twiggs and Commodore 
Armstrong. 

During all this time the President did 
nothing to countera6l the efforts of the rebels 
or to avert the threatened danger. State after 
State seceded. The Confederate government 
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organized at Montgomery and elefted its 
President and Vice-President. Armies were 
raised and equipped throughout the Southern 
States. The Governor of North Carolina 
took possession of the forts, etc., within his 
jurisdidlion, and the Georgia State troops 
captured Forts Pulaski and Jackson; but the 
only response of the President of the United 
States was a message to Congress denying 
any power of " coercion " to exist constitu- 
tionally in the National Government. In- 
stead of enforcing the laws and protecting 
the government property, the President sent 
Caleb Cushing to Charleston with a message 
guaranteeing that Major Anderson should not 
be reenforced. Senators from the rebel States 
uttered the boldest treason in the public 
debates in the Capitol, and their crime was 
suffered to pass unnoticed and unrebuked. 
Loyal legislatures, including those of New 
York (Jan. ii) and Massachusetts (Jan. i8), 
tendered the whole military power of their 
States to the President to assist in the en- 
forcement of the laws ; but their offers were 
not accepted. In short, the whole adlion of 
the government to the 4th of March was a 
tacit acquiescence in they«/?, if not the right 
of Secession. 
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No government was ever before so weak- 
ened by treason and imbecility among those 
appointed to administer it. No other form 
of government on the face of the earth could 
have stood a month before a rebellion so 
assisted and strengthened. But notwithstand- 
ing all these unparalleled disadvantages, when 
the real constitutional powers of the Govern- 
ment to suppress insurreftion and secure 
domestic tranquillity were properly exercised, 
the rebellion was put down, and the United 
States Government^ under the Constitution^ 

STOOD FIRM. 

Fifth. 

One might suppose that no severer test of 
the strength of a government could be de- 
vised than those already enumerated, but the 
endurance of ours was to be still further tried. 
An excited political eleftion is at any time a 
period of danger to government. But the 
United States was to be the scene of a poli- 
tical contest of unexampled fierceness and 
excitement, extending throughout the whole 
length of the country, in the shape of a pro- 
trailed Presidential canvas, at the very time 
that the nation was engaged in its life and 
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death struggle with the rebellion. Could the 
Government— could any government — sustain 
such a double strain ? It was a momentous 
question. But the struggle only tended to 
develop the unknown powers of Free Insti- 
tutions, when properly administered ; for when 
the trial came, the United States Government^ 
under the Constitution^ stood firm. 

Sixth. 

Still one more test was to be applied before 
the fiery trial of the Constitution should be 
completed. Under a President strong in the 
affedlions of the people, the nation was carried 
safely through its great struggle. But on the 
14th of April, 1865, that President was strick- 
en down by the assassin, while attempts were 
made to take the lives of the other high exe- 
cutive officers of the nation. The violent 
death of the sovereign would throw any mon- 
archy of Europe into commotion ; a conspira- 
cy to murder an entire ministry would be the 
sure signal of revolution. 

The President who fell was dearer to the 
hearts of his people than any sovereign or min- 
ister. But not a moment of confusion or inter- 
ruption occurred in the regular operations of 
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the Government of the Republic The Vice- 
President quietly took the oath, and assumed 
the official position of him who had fellen ; the 
wheels of government proceeded exactly as 
usual ; and the nation, sorrowfully doing the 
last honors to its noble dead, was never so quiet 
The Government of the United States^ under 
the Constitution^ stood firm. 

Thus, through trials of fire and blood, has 
the Government of the United States proved 
its claim to be the best, the strongest, that the 
world has ever seen ; and we, while proudly 
conscious of our own part in achieving this 
distinftion by sustaining its honor in our day, 
cannot but feel gratitude and veneration to- 
wards those great men who, three-quarters of 
a century ago, laid its foundation on the rock, 
so that it could not be moved. 

Not only did the Government develop this 
unequalled strength in resisting attempts upon 
its existence which to any other would have 
proved fatal, but it displayed a positive power 
during the late war, no less surprising. 

As we have already seen, at the outbreak 
of the rebellion we had no navy. The Gov- 
ernment, in the course of four years, during 
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which its every energy was strained in other 
diredlions, formed the most powerful navy in 
the world, and throughout the whole war kept 
up a blockade of thousands of miles of coast 
in so admirable a manner that even the unwill- 
ing nations of Europe were forced to acknow- 
ledge its perfedlion. We were without an 
army. At the call of the President, volun- 
teers thronged to the defence of the Govern- 
ment, and armies arose as if at the wave of a 
magician's wand. At the time of Lee's sur- 
render, the number of troops a6lually in the 
service, according to the official report of Sec- 
retary Stanton, exceeded a million of men! 
And the redu6lion of this immense number 
on the return of peace — by many considered 
as a most dangerous operation — has been ac- 
complished quietly, peaceably, without any 
difficulty to the Government or to the commu- 
nities into which the late soldiers of the Re- 
public returned. By the Report of the War 
Department, dated March 28, 1866, there were 
in the service on the loth of March of that 
year but sixty-six thousand nine hundred and 
eighty-five men in the aggregate, and that 
number was immediately after reduced by 
nineteen thousand seven hundred and three ; 
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SO that nine hundred and fifty thousand sol- 
diers were quietly returned to the avocations 
of civil life within the short space of a single 
year! 

If we glance at the financial situation of 
the country, the strength of the Government 
is no less signally exemplified, and the differ- 
ence between its resources under the Consti- 
tution and under the Articles surprisingly 
illustrated. An immense war requires im- 
mense expenditures. That money is the 
" sinews of war," is proverbial ; and more 
contests probably have been prematurely ter- 
minated by the financial exhaustion of one 
party than from any other cause. But the 
American Government, strong in the con- 
fidence and affedtion of the people, was fully 
equal to this emergency. The first Treasury 
Notes offered (April 11, 1861) were all taken 
at a premium. At the great national upris- 
ing after the attack on Sumter, banks and 
capitalists everywhere placed their resources 
at the disposal of the Government. But 
would this readiness to contribute last when 
the first excitement was over and the popular 
feeling was cooled by reverses ? The fafts 
are the best answer. Every loan presented by 
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the Government was taken as soon as offered. 
Without the necessity of applying in any for- 
eign market, nearly $3,000,000,000 was raised 
— all the voluntary contribution of the people 
in support of their Government! The perfedl 
confidence of the nation in the ability of the 
Government to meet its obligations, is well 
expressed in the admirable speech of Hon. 
H. G. Stebbins in Congress, March 3, 1864-^ 
a speech all the more valuable as coming from 
one elecfled as an opponent to the national 
administration. 

The "seven-thirty" loan was the most suc- 
cessful of any ever offered by any Govern- 
ment The amounts daily subscribed seem 
almost fabulous, as for example in May, 1 865, 
when they were as follows: 

May 9 . . . $15,165,000 

"10 . . . 17,410,000 

"II . . . 14,411,000 

"12 . . . 13,762,000 

and on Saturday, the 1 3th, rising to the enor- 
mous sum of $30,451,000!! Speaking of 
the wonderful success of this and other loans 
negotiated through the house of Jay Cooke, 
the "iV. K Tribune'' says : " Mr. Cooke has 
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the right to refle<5l wth satis£u5tion upon the 
efficiency of his agency, through which Seven 
Hundred Millions of the series (7.30) have 
been disposed of." 

It is gratifying for us to know that notwith- 
standing the vast national debt, the present 
resources of the Government are so large as 
more than to pay the interest and national 
expenses— each succeeding Treasury Report 
showing a reduction to a very satisfactory ex- 
tent in the principal debt due. 

Thus, under the influence of this great 
instrument — the Constitution — ^has grown up 
a Government powerful and enduring ; a na- 
tion prosperous and happy. In view of these 
auspicious results, may we not say in the lan- 
guage of Father Paul, quoted by Judge Story 
in this very connedlion, 

EsTO Perpetua. 
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III. 



CAUSES OF THE DIFFERENCE 

IN THE COMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF THE GOVERN- 
MENTS ESTABLISHED BY THE ARTICLES 
AND THE CONSTITUTION. 

In comparing the two instruments under 
which our people have lived, certain striking 
differences at once present themselves. 

We will consider, however, only those which 
materially affedled the strength of the Govern- 
ment 

The principal elements of power introduced 
into the Constitution, and not found in the 
Articles of Confederation, are the following : 

I. — The Government of three Branches — 
Executive, Legislative, and Judicial. 

2. — The Uni-Executive. 

3. — The Bi-cameral Legislative system. 

4. — The increased Nationality of the Gov- 
ernment ; as seen 

A. — In General Provisions. 
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B. — In the Characfler of the Executive. 
C. — In the Character of the Senate. 
D. — In the Characfler of the House of 
Representatives. 
5. — The Power of the National Govern- 
ment to reach individuals and to enforce its 
laws. 

These we will take up in their order. 

I. — The Government of Three Branches. 

Ever since government became a science, 
the division of the great powers of the Gov- 
ernment into the three classes of Executive, 
Legislative, and Judicial, and their separation 
so far as possible from the improper restraint 
or influence of each other, has been considered 
a point of primary and vital importance in the 
establishment of any liberal political stru(5lure. 
The more separate and distin(5l these three 
powers can be kept, at the same time that in 
matters of general concern they move in har- 
mbny with each other, the more perfect, pow- 
erful, and durable has been the government 
established ; the more free and happy the peo- 
ple. 

The system of checks and balances thus 
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instituted is as perfe6l as human foresight can 
devise or experience suggest. No man in the 
executive chair, however ambitious or unscru- 
pulous, can succeed in overthrowing the liber- 
ties of his country while a legislature freshly 
from the people is in existence, and the judi- 
ciary fearlessly performs its functions ; and at 
the same time the exadl extent and limit of the 
powers of the Judges and the Legislature are 
accurately marked out in the Constitution of 
the country, which it is the duty of the Execu- 
tive in accordance with his inauguration oath 
to " preserve, prote<5l, and defend." But con- 
centrate all these powers in one body, giving 
it not only the authority to make laws but also 
itself to carry them into execution, and incase 
disputes arise concerning their meaning to in- 
terpret them also; and a tyranny the most 
odious must sooner or later be the result 
Such a system would give to the Legislature 
absolute power, not even limited by a consti- 
tution, for if the Legislature is itself the judge 
of the constitutionality of its a<5ls, it is entirely 
without restraint, and the Constitution becomes 
of no pra6Hcal effe(5l or value. To quote the 
words of an eminent jurist (Story), " The will 
of those who govern must under such circum- 
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stances become absolute and despotic, and it 
is wholly immaterial whether absolute power 
be vested in a single tyrant or in an assembly 
of tyrants." "There is no liberty," says Mon- 
tesquieu, "if the judiciary be not separated 
from the legislative and executive powerS" 

Not only does reason show theoretically 
that this is true, but all experience teaches 
that in the pradlical working of the world it is 
no less so. The nation which possesses a 
legislature devoted to the work of framing the 
best laws for the public good, an executive 
honestly bent on carrying out and enforcing 
these laws with energy and promptitude, and 
a judiciary fearlessly performing its duty of 
expounding them and deciding as to their 
constitutionality and scope, is thrice blessed 
in its governmental arrangements. 

No political principle is more firmly im- 
planted in the American mind^ or, we may say, 
in the Anglican mind — than this of the abso- 
lute independence of each of these three great 
branches; and nothing is more swiftly con- 
demned by the people than the slightest 
infringement by either one upon the rights 
and powers of another. The least suspicion 
of tampering by the executive with the other 
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branches, or that undue influence is being 
exerted, is followed by a cry of indignation 
from the people, which few other political cir- 
cumstances can produce. Says Dr. Lieber in 
his "Civil Liberty," page 206, "one of the 
main stays of civil liberty and quite as im- 
portant as the representative principle, is that 
of which the independence of the judiciary 
forms a part, and which we shall call the inde- 
pendence or freedom of the law." The respedl 
for this independence of the judiciary is an 
especially strong sentiment in the American 
mind ; and it has always been a source of sur- 
prise and admiration to the foreigner to see 
how immediate and perfedl is the acquiescence 
which follows the judicial announcement of a 
principle, although contrary to the popular 
feeling; or, a decision declaring unconstitu- 
tional some favorite measure which had been 
passed amid great enthusiasm ; cases analo- 
gous to which are constantly occurring. The 
Reports show, that up to 1830, the United 
States Supreme Court had twice declared A(5ls 
of Congress unconstitutional; had rendered 
two decisions against the President, and two 
against the Secretary of State. 

Every State in the Union is organized with 
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these three great branches of government; 
and such was the case in the early constitu- 
tions of the original " Thirteen." This arrange- 
ment is peculiarly adapted to a National 
Government like that of the United States. 
Chancellor Kent says, " This system is essen- 
tial to peace and safety in any government, 
and especially in one clothed only with specific 
powers for national purposes, and ere<5led in 
the midst of numerous state governments 
retaining the exclusive control of their local 
concerns." (i Kent's Com. 231.) 

It seems strange, therefore, that under the 
Confederation the whole of these powers, so 
far as they were exercised at all by the Central 
Government, were concentrated in the Con- 
gress. Not only was this body the Executive 
and the Legislative power, but the ninth of the 
" Articles " provides that " The United States 
in Congress assembled shall also be the last 
resort on appeal in all disputes and differ- 
ences between two or more States ; " and these 
were the only cases of which the Federal 
Government took cognizance at all. 

This defe6l, however, must have made itself 
very apparent to all during the continuance 
of the Confederation, for both of the original 
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drafts for a Constitution introduced into the 
Convention in 1787, concurred in containing 
provisions establishing the division of power ; 
\ the first, that of Mr. Randolph, by its ninth 
j Resolution, "That a National Tudiciarv be 
; established;" and the second, that of^lr. 
i Piilckney, having as its first article, "The 
government shall consist of supreme Legis- 
lative, Executive, and Judicial powers;" and 
on the very next day after very brief debate, 
the latter se<5lion was adopted by a vote of 
six States to one (Conne<5licut), one other 
(New York) being divided. Thus we find 
that the first a6l of the Convention was to 
establish this fundamental and most important 
change in the form of the Government; and 
no stronger argument could be adduced in 
support of the " three branch" system than the 
almost unanimous vote in its favor by a body 
composed of men of very dissimilar views and 
representing differing interests, who had the 
experience of a ten years' trial of the opposite 
system. 

That its introdu<5tion into the constitution 
gave additional power and stability to the Gov- 
ernment is too universally conceded to require 
any argument 
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2. — The UnuExecuHve. ^y 

The most obvious difference between the i 
form of government under the " Articles " and 
that of the Constitution is in the presence in 
the latter of one chief executive officer — the 
President of the United States. The "Articles" 
established no Executive branch, or rather the 
fun6Hons of the Executive were given to the 
Congress as a part of its privileges and duties. 
The necessity in a well ordered government 
of a division of the executive and legislative 
powers has been already considered, and the 
only point. now to be noticed is the Unity of 
the Executive under the Constitution. 

Perhaps no subje<5l occupied the attention 
of the Convention of greater difficulty . than 
this, or regarding which there was more diver- 
sity of opinion. In the first place, the people 
of the States were prejudiced against the idea 
of a single executive officer, from its associa- 
tion in their minds with the monarchical sys- 
tems of the Old World. Having, through suf- 
ferings and hardships unparalleled, succeeded 
in ridding themselves of tyranny, they natu- 
rally were exceedingly jealous of their dearly- 
bought liberties, and determined to take no 
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step which might at any time put them in 
jeopardy ; and such a supposed danger many 
imagined in the placing of one man at the 
head of the Government as its executive offi- 
cer. 

A careful consideration of the subje<5l will 
show, and history proves to us, that such is 
not the case ; that their apprehensions were 
groundless. There is no more danger to the 
people from a single executive than from an 
executive committee or diredlory of any larger 
number. And on the other hand the advan- 
tages of the system are manifest at a glance. 

Unity in the Executive is not only produ<5l- 
ive of energy, promptitude, vigor, and power, 
but is essentially necessary in other points. 
" There are two objedls in forming systems of 
government," said Hamilton in the New York 
Convention, ^^ safety for the people and energy 
in the administration." And Napoleon, al- 
luding to executive duties in a letter to the 
French Directory, May 14, 1796, wrote, "One 
bad general is even better than two good ones," 
adding, " war is like government, it is a matter 
of taa." 

An undivided duty brings with it undivided 
responsibility, and the people can much more 
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easily watch the a6ls of one man^ than where 
each of a number screens himself behind his 
compeers. Besides, a division of power in- 
troduces discord, delay, and uncertainty, as 
well as opportunity for corruption and in- 
trigue ; and is frequently the cause of personal 
rivalries extremely detrimental to the public 
welfare. Or the Executives may contend 
among themselves until one gains the sole 
control and authority, as in the case of the 
Triumvirates at Rome, where first Julius and 
then Augustus Caesar were striking instances 
of the dangerous tendency of the plural sys- 
tem. 

The first plan brought before the Conven- 
tion of 1787 (that of Edmund Randolph) left 
the number of the Executive blank. The 
second (Pinckney's) named a single President. 
The subjedl being under discussion for the 
first time on June i,was very warmly debated ; 
Dr. Franklin obje6led to the question being 
decided at that time, as it was one of such 
vital importance. Mr. Randolph strenuously 
opposed unity in the Executive magistracy. 
He regarded it, he said, as " the foetus of mon- 
archy." He could not see why the three great 
requisites of the Executive department — ^vigor, 
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despatch, and responsibility — could hot be 
found in three men as well as in one. 

Mr. Patterson's plan, introduced on June 
15, as embodying the views of the New 
Jersey delegation, proposed a plural execu- 
tive ; but in this respe<5l, as in most others, did 
not receive a great amount of favor. The 
plan of Mr. Madison, soon after introduced, 
embodied the Uni-Executive principle by pro- 
viding for the vesting of the supreme execu- 
tive authority "in a Governor to be eledled 
to serve during good behavior." Consider- 
able discussion on these various propositions 
ensued, but the vast weight of argument in 
favor of a single executive seems finally to 
have convinced even those originally most 
opposed to such an officer, as the test vote on 
the subjedl, taken July 17, was unanimous. 

Nevertheless the people of the States felt 
the greatest repugnance to entrusting the exe- 
cutive authority to the hands of a single 
official. This is seen in the provisions of the 
various State Constitutions of the time. 

In Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New Hamp- 
shire, there was no Governor, the executive 
power being exercised by a Council or Com- 
mittee, the President of which held the nomi- 
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nal title of President of the State, but had in 
reality no more authority than the other mem- 
bers of the executive body.. In but one State 
(Massachusetts) did the Governor possess even 
a qualified veto power ; and in but two others 
(New York and Maryland) was he entrusted 
with any appointing authority. The first 
Constitution of South Carolina had invested 
the Governor with an absolute veto, but on a 
new Constitution being adopted the democra- 
tic sentiment was so strong that not even a 
qualified negative was accorded to the execu- 
tive. In every State, with one exception, the 
power of the Governor was greatly curtailed 
by an Executive Council, whose assent and 
concurrence were required in almost all mat- 
ters of importance, 

In the State Conventions called to con- 
sider the new Constitution, the Uni-Execu- 
tive feature was vigorously opposed. Not 
to multiply instances we will take as an 
example the Virginia Convention, where 
Patrick Henry, who in fa<5l opposed the 
new Constitution almost in totOy expressed 
his fears in the following manner, " Among \ 
other deformities this constitution squints 1 
towards monarchy. * * * Your President / 
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may easily become a king/' " If your Ameri- 
can chief be a man of ambition and abilities 
how easy it is for him to render himself 
absolute. The army is in his hands, and if 
he be a man of address it will be attached to 
him, and it will be the subje6l of long medi- 
tation with him to seize the first auspicious 
moment to accomplish his design." " I would 
rather infinitely have a King, Lords and Com- 
mons, than a government so replete with such 
insupportable evils. If we make a King we 
may prescribe the rules by which he shall 
rule his people, and interpose such checks as 
shall prevent him from infringing them ; but 
the President, in the field, at the head of his 
army, can prescribe the terms on which he 
shall reign master," etc., etc. 

Nothing gives to the National Govern- 
ment more of its strength, power, energy, and 
durability than this feature — the Uni-Execu- 
tive. 

Whenever the reverse principle has been 
tried.it has been a failure in these respe6ls. 
The French Diredlory is a signal example of 
this; and whenever the dual plan has been 
apparently successful it will be found, on ex- 
amination, that the duality was only nominal 
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and not real ; as in the case of the Govern^ 
ment of Rome by two Consuls — the fa6l 
being that they alternately ruled when both 
were in the City, and that after the arms of the 
ambitious Republic had subdued the nations 
around, one Consul was always absent in the 
Provinces. So, too, in Siam, nominally 
governed by two Kings; the one is really 
King, and the other hereditary Prime Minis- 
ter. In this country, those who have desired 
and endeavored to weaken the National 
Government have been those who have 
favored the dual executive system, knowing 
that nothing could further their obje6l to a 
greater extent than this change. Thus it was 
a favorite idea with Mr. Calhoun, to which he 
gave frequent expression, to have one Presi- 
dent from the North and one from the South, 
each possessing the veto power. 

The same plan was proposed during the 
excitement preceding the Compromise mea- 
sures of 1850; and as recently as 1 861, on 
the eve of the rebellion, and while the Peace 
Conference was in session. Senator R. M. T. 
Hunter of Virginia, afterwards the Rebel Secre- 
tary of State, proposed this measure as a last 
resort to avert impending war. 
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3. — Bircameral Legislature. 

Under the Confederation the whole legis- 
lative authority was concentrated in a single 
body ; and at the time of the formation of the 
Constitution, the theory that a single house is 
the most desirable form for the legislative 
branch of the Government was not without 
adive and warm supporters. 

In almost all the Colonies, the " bi-cameral " 
or two-house system had been introduced, fol- 
lowing the plan of the two houses of Parlia- 
ment in the mother country. Inde6d, this sys- 
tem may be said to be the almost universal 
accompaniment of the Anglo-Saxon race 
wherever they may go. Dr. Lieber mentions 
having referred the eminent De Tocqueyille, 
who inquired of him the mode in which the 
Anglican race form their governments, to the 
case of Oregon Territory, the settlers in which, 
at a time when Congress had made no provi- 
sion for them, met for the purpose of establish- 
ing some government for themselves, and at 
once adopted the principle of two houses. 
And he adds : " It is as natural to us as the 
Common Law." Perhaps a more striking in- 
stance of this is the case of New Hampshire, 
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the people of which, being deserted by their 
Governor, inquired of Congress what course 
they should pursue. Congress having advised 
them to establish such a Government as would 
" best produce the happiness of the people," 
the Provincial Convention assumed the cha- 
ra6ler of a House of Representatives, and pro- 
ceeded to eleft a council of twelve members, 
providing that in future both Houses should be 
ele6led by the people. Thus, in this first 
assumption of government by any people in 
America, the bi-cameral system was adopted, 
and the example was soon followed by South 
Carolina. 

However, we find that during the Revolu- 
tionary contest the supporters of the uni-cam- 
eral system in the new States became quite 
numerous, and in the case of Pennsylvania 
succeeded in carrying their views into efFe6t 
Their opinion was supported on the ground 
of the greater efficiency and promptitude of 
a(5lion in a one-house legislature, an argu- 
ment more powerful in time of war than under 
other circumstances. Dr. Franklin was an 
enthusiastic supporter of this principle at that 
time, and was sustained in his view by the 
opinion of some of the most eminent states- 
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men of Continental Europe, where this sys- 
tem, previous to the Napoleonic wars, was 
almost universal. 

Before the Constitution was formed, how- 
ever, the experience of the Confederation and 
a more general acquaintance with correft po- 
litical principles, led to a general acquiescence 
in the bi-cameral system, and even Pennsylva- 
nia finally returned to it. 

The advantages of the system are so gen- 
erally recognised at this time as scarcely to 
require argumentation to be employed in its 
support. In the first place, a single legislative 
body naturally in time becomes tyrannical, 
and as has been well said, no tyranny is so 
unscrupulous and despotic as the tyranny of 
a numerous body. The despotism of a single 
man is in some degree controlled by his single 
responsibility, as in Russia, where the Govern- 
ment has been aptly called " an absolute mon- 
archy tempered by assassination." But in an 
assembly, the responsibility being apparently 
divided, there is not even this check, and all 
experience has shown that the most odious 
tyrannies have been of this kind. The single 
instance of the Government of France in the 
early days of the Revolution is sufficiently 
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illustrative. Again, the two houses operate as 
a reciprocal check upon hasty and excessive 
legislation, so apt to be indulged in by an un- 
controlled legislature, particularly in times of 
popular excitement ; securing deliberation and 
a careful review of all measures by indepen- 
dent minds in the other branch of the legisla- 
ture. They present, also, a barrier to the strong 
propensity so natural in public bodies to con- 
centrate all power, patronage, and influence in 
their own hands, and singularly enough this 
fa6l is admitted by Lamartine in an address 
before the French Constituent Assembly in 
1848, when, in speaking in support of the 
uni-cameral government, he mentioned as a 
defe6l in the two-house system that " it would 
be too difficult to make it pass over from a 
simple legislature to an assembly with di6la- 
torial power," which, although a disadvantage 
in his opinion, certainly to Americans appears 
one of its most important and valuable fea- 
tures. Again, a single body is much more 
easy to manipulate or influence by patronage, 
or by dire6l bribery, in support of men or 
measures the most dangerous to the public 
safety. But the intrigues of ambitious dema- 
gogues are comparatively harmless when two 
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houses share the power and exercise recipro- 
cal checks on each other. And in the last 
place, by having the elements of which each 
body is composed differ in the manner of 
eledlion, in their qualifications and in the 
\ length of the term of office, a <; well g g jn t he 
I size and loc^ty of the d istricts represented, 
i we introduce a conservative element most im- 
portant in the frame of government Indeed, 
so apparent are these advantages that they 
are now acknowledged and a6led upon in 
almost every country where the government 
has any pretension to being representative. 

In the great upheaval of governments suc- 
ceeding the French Revolution, we find the 
bi-cameral form followed very generally in the 
new systems introduced in the various parts 
of Europe, and with increasing uniformity, 
as time and experience showed the advantages 
of this form. Thus the third Constitution of 
Republican France, adopted September 23, 
1795, after a full and certainly very disastrous 
trial of the one-chamber principle under the 
Constitutions of .1791 and 1793, established 
the bi-cameral form. "No people," said M. 
Boissy d'Anglais in 1 795, at the time of the 
change referred to, " can testify to the world 
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with more truth and sincerity than French- 
men can do, the dangers inherent in a single 
legislative assembly, and the point to which 
fadtions may mislead an assembly without 
reins or counterpoise." 

In Norway the same system (bi-cameral) 
was introduced by the Constitution of Nov. 
14, 1814. 

In Poland by the Emperor Alexander, when 
assiuning the title of King of that country, in 
the Constitution of Nov. 27, 181 5. 

In the Netherlands by the Constitution of 
August 24, 181 5 (the Senate being chosen by 
the King, the Deputies by the people). 

In the Ionian Republic by the Constitution 
of 181 8 (Senate chosen from lower legisla- 
tive body). 

In Nassau, Sept 2, 181 4; in Baden, Aug. 
22, 1 81 8; in Hanover in 181 8; in Wirtem- 
berg, Sept 25, 1819; in Hesse Darmstadt, 
May 18, 1820; in the Kingdoms of Greece 
and Belgium at the time of their establish- 
ment as independent powers ; in Brazil, and 
in all the South and Central American Repub- 
lics, under each of their ever-changing forms. 

More recently still in the new Kingdom of 
Italy; and within the past two years (1865) 
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Sweden, the last country of importance adher- 
ing to the system of more than two houses — 
where through many changes of Government 
the established form of four chambers, repre- 
senting respectively the Nobles, the Clergy, 
the Citizens and the Crown Peasants, had 
been religiously preserved — has succumbed be- 
fore the weight of argument adduced by rea- 
son and experience, and adopted the bi- 
cameral system. 

At the present time, of the thirty-three lim- 
ited Monarchies of Europe, nineteen have 
legislatures consisting of two houses, the 
remainder being principally unimportant Ger- 
man States, including the four Saxe Duchies, 
two Mecklenburgs, two Lippes and two 
Schwartzenburgs,* the aggregate area of the 
whole of which is less than one-fifth that of 
Michigan or Florida, 

In the Constitutional Convention of 1787, 
we find that this subje6l provoked consider- 
able discussion, although those in favor of the 
bi-cameral system were always in the majority. 

* The absorption of a large number of the minor States into 
Prussia and the North German Confederation during the past 
year, has of course greatly diminished the number of Govern- 
ments not arranged on the bi-cameral system. 
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Mr. Randolph's plan of a Constitution, 
which was the first proposed, contained 
as its third resolution: ** Resolved^ That the 
National Legislature ought to consist of two 
branches.** 

Mr. Pinckney's plan, laid before the Con- 
vention on the same day (May 29), contained 
provisions very similar in these particulars; 
and on the 31st this sedHon was adopted in 
Committee of the Whole by the vote of every 
State except Pennsylvania; which opposed it, 
says Mr. Madison, "probably from complai- 
sance to Dr. Franklin, who was understood to 
be partial to a single house." Later in the 
session, however, when the plan was reported 
from the Committee, this provision was the 
cause of much debate. Mr. Patterson, in his 
plan introduced June 15, left the Congress as 
it was under the Confederation; the whole 
plan in fa6l being an Amendment to the Ar- 
ticles instead of a new Constitution. This 
was soon followed by the sketch read by Mr. 
Madison as embodying his own views, in 
which the bi-cameral system was included. A 
lengthy and most interesting debate followed, 
in which Mr. Madison and others of the most 
prominent members participated, in the course 
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of which we find the argument used by Mr. 
Sherman, that while two branches might be 
" necessary in a State Legislature, he could see 
no necessity in a Confederacy of States ; the 
examples are all of a single council," used in 
opposition to the strong point made by the 
friends of a double-chamber system by ad- 
ducing the examples of all the States except 
Pennsylvania, The friends of the measure 
were, however, much too strong to be over- 
thrown, and upon the vote being taken it 
stood — yeas, 7— ^nays, 3 — (New York, New 
Jersey, and Delaware). Divided, i — (Mary- 
land). 

4. — Increased Nationality. 
A. General Provisions. 

The evident intent of the framers of the 
Constitution was to establish a Nation ! This 
/ great fundamental idea can be found running 
through all the debates of the Constitutional 
Convention, and prominent in the speeches 
and writings of the great men of that day. 
The experiment of a Confederation had been 
fairly tried and had signally failed. 

Says the letter to Congress with which the 
Convention accompanied the draft of the Con- 



stitutioii, "'In all our deliberations we kept 
steadily in our view diat wiiich aj^peared to us 
the greatest interest of every true American 
— ^the consolidation of our Union, in which is 
involved our property, felicity, safety — perhaps 
our national existence.** 

In carrying into etk& this design of form- 
ing a nation, with a strong central Govern- 
ment, capable of making itself obeyed at home 
and respected abroad, the Convention found it 
necessary, instead of amending the " Articles," 
as had been the intention when the delegates 
were appointed, to commence dg novo, in order 
to form a Constitution embodpng this great 
idea in its whole plan and scope. 

The first use of the word " National " in the 
Convention, and perhaps the first embodiment 
of the idea in distinft language, was in the 
Resolutions introduced by Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, on May 30, as a substitute for the Resolu- 
tions of Mr. Randolph, which latter were that 
" the articles ought to be corre6led and en- 
larged." Mr. Morris' third Resolution was as 
follows — ^brief, but all-important to our future 
prosperity : 

*' Resolved, That a National Government 
ought to be established, consisting of a 
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Supreme Legislative, Executive, and Judi- 
ciary." 

The whole subje(5l was embraced in these 
few words ! 

The proposition at that time was a bold one. 
Several members, including General Pinckney 
and Elbridge Gerry, expressed doubts as to 
the authority of the Convention to discuss a 
^ system founded on such different principles 
1 from those of the Confederation. Mr. Morris 
I explained the difference " between a Federal 
and a National Supreme Government, the for- 
mer being a mere compaft resting on the good 
faith of the parties, the latter having a com- 
plete and compulsive operation." " He con- 
I tended that in all communities there must be 
one supreme power and one only ; " and after 
some debate the vote was taken and the Con- 
; vention decided on a National and not a Fed- 
\ eral Government, by the strong vote of six to 
\ one, the negative vote being by Connedticut, 
I and that of New York being divided. Thus 
I early in the proceedings of the Convention 
was this point, the most important which was 
, to occupy their attention, decided. Thus early 
' did they determine that America should be a 
Natiomxid not a League. For in these few 
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words was embraced the whole fundamental 
principle of the Government The Govern- 
ment was to be National^ and it was to be 
Supreme. At that moment really the great 
work of the Convention was accomplished ; 
what remained was comparatively but matter 
of detail. 

The essential difference between the " Arti- 
cles" and the Constitution on the subje6l of 
nationality is seen in almost every material 
provision. Even in the Preamble it is most 
apparent. / 

The former are called " Articles of Confed- 
eration " between the States ; the latter the 
" Constitution of the United States." The 
former term implied the union of certain dis- 
tin6l sovereignties for certain obje6ls ; the lat- 
ter, the establishment of One Nation. The 
distinftion is certainly a striking one, and at 
the same time it truly sets forth the funda- 
mental differences between the two forms of 
government established. The Preamble of 
the " Articles " begins, " Whereas the Dele- 
gates of the United States, in Congress as- 
sembled ;" the Constitution commences, " We, 
the People of the United States ;" thus in its 
first words bearing evidence of its national 
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and popular chara6ler. Not, " We, the States," 
nor " We, the Congress," but " We, the Peopled 
No three words so gloriously appropriate to 
the future of the nation, as the standard-bearer 
of Free Institutions and Popular Government, 
could have been selefted ! None which, in 
so brief a space, could express the great prin- 
ciple of the right of the People to rule them- 
selves. " We, the People, do ordain." 

We find these words severely animadverted 
upon at the time by those opposed to the 
nationalizing of the Governmeht. Thus, as 
! late as the time of the Convention of North 
Carolina, when ten States had already ratified 
the Constitution, Mr. Taylor exclaimed against 
the expression in these words : " This is a 
consolidation of all the States. Had it been 
* We, the States,' there would have been a fede- 
ral intention in it ; but, sir, it is clear that a 
consolidation is intended." Undoubtedly Mr. 
Taylor's reasoning was corre6l. His only 
error consisted in not recognizing that the 
nationalizing features of the Constitution were 
in truth its greatest value. 

Mr. Madison, in a letter to Edmund Ran- 
dolph in 1787, goes even further than the 
Convention subsequently did in the point of 
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having the Constitution a popular and national 
instrument. He says: "To give the new- 
system its proper energy, it will be desirable 
to have it ratified by the authority of the Peo- 
ple, and not merely by that of the Legisla- < 
turesr 

The first draft of the Constitution as re- 
ported to the Convention by the Committee 
to which was referred the arrangement and 
wording of the Articles, reads as follows : " We, 
the People of the States of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts," &c., &c. ; but this was fortu- 
nately superseded by the national expression 
we have referred to. 

Passing to the next clause, the obje6l of 
the Constitution is stated. And for what was 
this great Fundamental Law established } 
" To form a more perfe6l union." " To secure 
the blessings of union to ourselves and our 
posterity." Thus, as the primary aim and 
obje6l of the Constitution, is placed in its 
preamble the establishment of the Union — a 
nation one and indivisible — a Government 
powerful and enduring. True, the " Articles " 
spoke of " Perpetual Union between the 
States," but they were Articles of " Confede- 
ration ;" and the necessity of organizing anew 
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in less than ten years " to form a more perfe<5l 
Union," showed how little calculated was any 
weak Confederacy to withstand the shocks 
which must assail every established Govern- 
ment 

How marked is the difference between the 
words of the Constitution just referred to, and 
the Second of the Articles, which commences, 
" Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom 
and independence ! " It is true that none of 
them had ever exercised any independent sov- 
ereignty, even the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence not declaring any individual Colony to 
be an independent State, but simply — ^speak- 
ing colle6lively — that " these United Colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent States^ In the very instru6lions to 
the delegates in Congress authorizing them 
to vote for separation from Great Britain, the 
same fa6l is apparent. Thus the New Jersey 
credentials read, "We empower you to join 
in declaring the United Colonies independent 
of Great Britain ; " and the authority given to 
the Maryland deputies, was to " concur with 
the other United Colonies^ or a majority of 
them, in declaring the United Colonies free 
and independent States." They had never 
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adled separately as sovereign. They had no 
separate armies ; no separate ambassadors ; 
no separate Colony or State had declared 
itself independent; they had always been 
United States; the Declaration was made 
jointly by all ; the war jointly by all ; the trea- 
ties with foreign nations jointly by all. But 
still the idea of separate- and individual sov- 
ereignty was firmly adhered to until the Con- 
stitution, and by none so tenaciously as by 
the smaller States, who thereby obtained an 
equal vote with their larger neighbors, sover- 
eigns of course being equal ; and to this idea 
may be traced dire6lly and distin6lly the evils 
and weakness of the Government under the 
Confederation, compelled to deal with thir- 
teen distin6l sovereignties, and of course with- 
out coercive power to execute the laws within 
the limits of either. 

It is, therefore, a very noticeable and_preg- 
nant fa6l that the word " Sovereign " is never 
once used in the Constitution ; and could our 
fathers have seen the great dangers and calam- 
ities which the use of this word would bring 
upon the country, they would undoubtedly 
have desired to banish it from the language 
as well as from the great instrument which 
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in less than ten years " to form a more perfedl 
Union," showed how little calculated was any 
weak Confederacy to withstand the shocks 
which must assail every established Govern- 
ment 

How marked is the difference between the 
words of the Constitution just referred to, and 
the Second of the Articles, which commences, 
" Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom 
and independence ! " It is true that none of 
them had ever exercised any independent sov- 
ereignty, even the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence not declaring any individual Colony to 
be an independent State, but simply — speak- 
ing colle6lively — that " these United Colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent States'' In the very instru6lions to 
the delegates in Congress authorizing them 
to vote for separation from Great Britain, the 
same fa6l is apparent. Thus the New Jersey 
credentials read, "We empower you to join 
in declaring the United Colonies independent 
of Great Britain ; " and the authority given to 
the Maryland deputies, was to " concur with 
the other United Colonies^ or a majority of 
them, in declaring the United Colonies free 
and independent States." They had never 
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money, regulate the value thereof," " to borrow 
money on the credit of the United States," 
" to provide and maintain a navy," " to raise 
and support armies," " to declare war, grant 
letters-of-marque and reprisal," &c. The " Ai^ 
tides " provided, on the other hand, that " The 
United States in Congress assembled, shall 
never engage in any war, nor grant letters- 
of-marque and reprisal in time of peace, nor 
coin money, nor regulate the value thereof, 
nor borrow money on the credit of the United 
States, nor agree on the number of vessels of 
war to be built or purchased, or the number ( 
of land and. sea forces to be raised," &c., un- 
less nine States assent to the same. 

By the Constitution, the President and 
Senate have power to make treaties. By the 
"Articles" the concurrence of nine States was 
necessary for this purpose also. 

In fa6l, to the Government under the Con- 
stitution is given every attribute of sover- 
eignty ; the eighth Se6lion of Article I., 
which contains a statement of the powers of 
Congress, is most inclusive on this subje6l. » 

The only judiciary power granted to the 
Federal Government under the Confederation, 
was in the single case of a difference arising 
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they framed. General Washington gives em- 
phatic expression to his ideas on this subje6V, 
"^ where in a letter to John Jay, March lo, 
1787, he writes of " a thirst for power, and the 
bantling — I had like to have said the monster, 
sovereignty — which has taken such fast hold 
of the States individually." 

The " Articles " uniformly call the Govern- 
ment of the Confederation " The United States 
in Congress assembled ; " in the Constitution, 
3 on the other hand, the legislature is always 
i called " The Congress," or " The Congress of 
the United States." The two titles might be 
paraphrased as " The Sovereign States repre- 
sented by Delegates in Convention," and " The 
National Congress." This meaning of the 
words " The United States in Congress assem- 
bled " is shown to be a corre6l one from the 
sentence, " Nor shall the United States in 
Congress assembled, or any of them, grant 
any •title of Nobility;" the words here evi- 
dently signifying the States themselves, as 
there represented, as the " any " could not re- 
fer to separate members of Congress, and must 
refer to the separate States. 

Again, the Constitution empowers the Con«^ 
gress absolutely and unconditionally to " coini 
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money, r egula te the value thereof," " to borrow 
money on the credit of the United States," 
" to provide and maintain a navy," " to raise 
and support armies," " to declare war, grant 
letters-of-marque and reprisal," &c. The " Ai^ 
tides " provided, on the other hand, that " The 
United States in Congress assembled, shall 
never engage in any war, nor grant letters- 
of-marque and reprisal in time of peace, nor 
coin money, nor regulate the value thereof, 
nor borrow money on the credit of the United 
States, nor agree on the number of vessels of 
war to be built or purchased, or the number | 
of land and. sea forces to be raised," &c., unr 
less nine States assent to the same. 

By the Constitution, the President and 
Senate have power to make treaties. By the 
"Articles" the concurrence of nine States was 
necessary for this purpose also. 

In fa6l, to the Government under the Con- 
stitution is given every attribute of sover- 
eignty; the eighth Se6lion of Article I., 
which contains a statement of the powers of 
Congress, is most inclusive on this subje6t \ 

The only judiciary power granted to the 
Federal Government under the Confederation, 
was in the single case of a difference arising 
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of which we find the argument used by Mr. 
Sherman, that while two branches might be 
" necessary in a State Legislature, he could see 
no necessity in a Confederacy of States ; the 
examples are all of a single council," used in 
opposition to the strong point made by the 
friends of a double-chamber system by ad- 
ducing the examples of all the States except 
Pennsylvania. The friends of the measure 
were, however, much too strong to be over- 
thrown, and upon the vote being taken it 
stood — yeas, 7— ^nays, 3 — (New York, New 
Jersey, and Delaware). Divided, i — (Mary- 
land). 

4. — Increased Nationality. 
A. General Provisions. 

/ / j The evident intent of the framers of the 
j Constitution was to establish a Nation ! This 
\ great fundamental idea can be found running 
through all the debates of the Constitutional 
Convention, and prominent in the speeches 
and writings of the great men of that day. 
The experiment of a Confederation had been 
fairly tried and had signally failed. 

Says the letter to Congress with which the 
Convention accompanied the draft of the Con- 
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stitution, " In all our deliberations we kept 
steadily in our view that which appeared to us 
the greatest interest of every true American 
— ^the consolidation of our Union, in which is 
involved our property, felicity, safety — ^perhaps 
our national existence." 

In carrying into efFe6l this design of form- 
ing a nation, with a strong central Govern- 
ment, capable of making itself obeyed at home 
and respe6led abroad, the Convention found it 
necessary, instead of amending the " Articles," 
as had been the intention when the delegates 
were appointed, to commence de novo^ in order 
to form a Constitution embodying this great 
idea in its whole plan and scope. 

The first use of the word " National " in the 
Convention, and perhaps the first embodiment 
of the idea in distindl language, was in the 
Resolutions introduced by Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, on May 30, as a substitute for the Resolu- 
tions of Mr. Randolph, which latter were that 
" the articles ought to be corre6led and en- 
larged." Mr. Morris' third Resolution was as 
follows — brief, but all-important to our future 
prosperity : 

^'Resolvedy That a National Government 
ought to be established, consisting of a 
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time postponed, but it is worthy of remark 
that the term of office was on that day fixed 
at seven years. 

The idea of a dire6l ele6lion by the people 
did not meet with any special favor. The 
Convention evidently had not confidence in 
the patriotism and intelligence of the people 
as a whole, for, said Elbridge Gerry when the 
subject was again under discussion : " The 
popular mode of ele6ling the Chief Magistrate 
would certainly be the worst of all. If he 
should do his duty he will certainly be turned 
out for it, like Gov. Bowdpin in Massachusetts, 
and President Sullivan in New Hampshire." 

On the succeeding day Mr. Wilson intro- 
duced a resolution providing for the ele6lion 
of President in a manner very similar to the 
present plan, by Ele6lors chosen in the Con- 
gressional Distridls, but it was voted down 
immediately without debate — ayes two, nays 
eight; and the arrangement of ele6ling by 
Congress was adopted by the same vote, the 
States in minority being Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. 

So near were we to having our Chief Magis- 
trate ele6led by Congress, and the ele6lion 
consequently attended by all the intrigue and 
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words was embraced the whole fundamental 
principle of the Government The Grovem- 
ment was to be NatianaL, and it was to be 
Supreme. At that moment really the great 
work of the Convention was accomplished; 
what remained was comparatively but matter 
of detail 

The essential difference between the "Arti- 
cles" and the Constitution on the subje<5l of 
nationality is seen in almost every material 
provision. Even in the Preamble it is most 
apparent / 

The former are called " Articles of Confed- 
eration" between the States; the latter the 
" Constitution of the United States." The 
former term implied the union of certain dis- 
tin6l sovereignties for certain objedls ; the lat- 
ter, the establishment of One Nation. The 
distinction is certainly a striking one, and at 
the same time it truly sets forth the funda- 
mental differences between the two forms of 
government established. The Preamble of 
the " Articles " begins, " Whereas the Dele- 
gates of the United States, in Congress as- 
sembled ; " the Constitution commences, " We, 
the People of the United States ;" thus in its 
first words bearing evidence of its national 
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and popular charadler. Not, " We, the States," 
nor " We, the Congress," but " We, the Peopled 
No three words so gloriously appropriate to 
the future of the nation, as the standard-bearer 
of Free Institutions and Popular Government, 
could have been selected! None which, in 
so brief a space, could express the great prin- 
ciple of the right of the People to rule them- 
selves. " We, the People, do ordain." 

We find these words severely animadverted 
upon at the time by those opposed to the 
nationalizing of the Govemmeht Thus, as 
1 late as the time of the Convention of North 
Carolina, when ten States had already ratified 
the Constitution, Mr. Taylor exclaimed against 
\ the expression in these words : " This is a 
I consolidation of all the States. Had it been 
' We, the States,' there would have been a fede- 
ral intention in it ; but, sir, it is clear that a 
consolidation is intended." Undoubtedly Mr. 
Taylor's reasoning was corre6l. His only 
error consisted in not recognizing that the 
nationalizing features of the Constitution were 
in truth its greatest value. 

Mr. Madison, in a letter to Edmund Ran- 
dolph in 1787, goes even further than the 
Convention subsequently did in the point of 
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having the Constitution a popular and national 
instrument He says: "To gi\'e the new 
system its proper energ}% it will be desirable 
to have it ratified by the authorit}- of the Pco* 
ple^ and not merely by that of the Legisla- 
turesr 

The first draft of the Constitution as re- 
ported to the Convention by the Committee 
to which M-as referred the arrangement and 
wording of the Articles, reads as follows : " We, 
the People of the States of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts," &c., &c. ; but this was fortu- 
nately superseded by the national expression 
we have referred to. 

Passing to the next clause, the obje6l of 
the Constitution is stated. And for what was 
this great Fundamental Law established ? 
" To form a more perfedl union." " To secure 
the blessings of union to ourselves and our 
posterity." Thus, as the primary aim and 
obje6l of the Constitution, is placed in its 
preamble the establishment of the Union — a 
nation one and indivisible — a Government 
powerful and enduring. True, the " Articles " 
spoke of " Perpetual Union between the 
States," but they were Articles of " Confede- 
ration ;" and the necessity of organizing anew 
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of the Federal and State Conventions than 
any other subje6l. Thus, it came up on the 
very first day in the Federal Convention, when 
on reading the credentials from the State of 
^ Delaware, it appeared that the Deputies from 
that State "were prohibited from changing 
j^ I the article in the Confederatio n, esta blishing 
j an equality of "votes among the^ States, and 
I >. the first of the standing rules adopted for the 
government of the Convention provided that 
they should vote by States. 

The determination of the majority to na- 
tionalize the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, however, soon became apparent. Both 
Randolph's and Pinckney's plans contained 
provisions for apportioning the members of 
Congress with reference to the population of 
the States ; and when the question first came 
up for debate, on May 30, in reply to a threat 
that the Delegates from Delaware might feel 
compelled to withdraw in case the Convention 
insisted on this point, Gouverneur Morris 
replied, " that the change proposed was so fun- 
damental an article in the National Govern- 
. ment that it could not be dispensed with ; and 
f Mr. Madison said, " that whatever reason might 
j have existed for the equality of suffrage when 
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the Union was a Federal one among sovereign 
States, it must cease when a National (lovern- ■ ''-J\ 
ment should be put into the place." 

Still, the proje6l was most vehemently op- 
posed, and debates on it were frequent and 
spirited. Mr. Brearly "was astonished — he 
was alarmed — ^when the proposition for de- 
stroying the equality of votes was proposed." h 
Mr. Patterson considered the proposition for / 
a proportional representation as " striking at 
the existence of the lesser States. He would 
rather submit to a monarch — to a despot — 
than to such a fate." But so strong was the ,. 
national feeling, that when a vote was reached, . 
not only the lower House, but the Senate also, 
was organ ized on the basis"^ of comparative . 
population — the Broadest national ground ever 
as'SUmedr- " The General Government," said 
Mr. Wilson, " is not meant for the States, but 
for the individuals composing them. The \ 
individuals, therefore, not the States, ought to ^ 
be represented in it." But it being found ab- ) 
solutely necessary to conciliate the smaller 
States by some compromise measure, it was 
finally arranged that the States should be 
equally represented in the Senate. 

It is a singular fa6l, and one worthy of 
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attention, that the final consent of the South- 
ern States to this representative system in the 
House of Representatives was based on the 
impression that the population of the South 
would increase much more rapidly than that 
of the North, and that consequently they 
would soon obtain a decided ascendancy in 
the Government. 

This argument may be found repeated doz- 
ens of times in the course of the debates in 
the State Conventions called to ratify the Con- 
stitution ; and affords at this time a subject of 
much interest to the student of political sci- 
ence, viewing it as we now can by the light 
of an experience which has shown the event to 
be so entirely the reverse of the anticipation. 

Without dwelling longer on this subje6l, I 
will only add that not only was the House 
nationalized by being made to represent pop- 
ulation instead of States, but that the mem- 
bers are not even ele6led by the States at 
large, but in separate distri6ls, and that in vot- 
ing, each votes as his sense of propriety dic- 
tates, without any reference to his colleagues. 
' So entirely is the idea of State sovereignty, 
and indeed of everything conne6led with mere 
State divisions, lost sight of in the constitu- 
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tion of this great branch of the National Gov- 
ernment ! 

/?. — Nationality of the Senate. 

I have previously remarked somewhat on 
the organization of the Senate while consider- 
ing that of the House of Representatives; 
that it was first decided to have it constituted 
on the basis of population, but on the immi- 
nent peril^^oT^Tierdisruption of the Conven- 
tion 15y the withdrawal of the Delegates from 
the small States, it was agreed that each State 
should be equally represented in it But even 
when passed under these circumstances of ne- 
cessity, so strong was the national sentiment 
that the a6i was attended with more excitement 
and bitterness of feeling than chara6lerized 
any other perhaps during the whole progress 
of the debates. A discussion ensued on the 
desirability of adjourning sine die, and giving 
up all hopes of organizing a satisfactory Gov- 
ernment. On the subjedl being brought up 
again shortly after (July 23), the Nationalists 
— if we may so designate them — represented 
by Gouverneur Morris and Rufus King, pro- 
posed that the Senators should vote per capita 
instead of by States, thus destroying the State 
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charadler of that body and nationalizing it 
Naturally enough it was opposed by the sup- 
porters of the State sovereignty idea, Mr. Mar- 
tin opposing it " as departing from the idea of 
the States being represented in the second 
Branch ; " but it was finally adopted by the 
decisive vote of nine States to one. Thus 
was incorporated into the Constitution this 
great national feature which, by a single phrase, 
robbed the Senate of an exclusively State 
chara6ler. For while it is true that this State 
chara6ler is nominally preserved, yet it is en- 
tirely lost by the independent voting of each 
individual member; and perhaps no discus- 
sions in the Senate Chamber have ever been 
more animated — more bitter, indeed — than 
those between opposing Senators from the 
same State, each assuming to be the corre6l 
exponent of the political opinions of the peo- 
ple they represented. This was perhaps more 
noticeable years ago, before parties were di- 
vided so much by geographical lines as at 
present ; but of late years none can forget the 
examples of Douglas and Trumbull of Illinois, 
Gwin and Broderick of California, and Chase 
and Pugh of Ohio, and the writer has a vivid 
recolle(5lion of witnessing such a contest be- 
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tween our present President (Johnson), then 
the newly eledled, representative of the " De- 
mocracy" of Tennessee in the Senate, and 
John Bell, at that time at the height of his fame 
as a leading " Whig " statesman, on the ques- 
tion of obeying instrudlions passed by the 
Tennessee Legislature. Indeed, an examina- 
tion of the composition of the Senate will de- 
monstrate that there are always a number of 
States whose influence is thus neutralized — 
the effedl of our rapidly shifting politics ; in 
1853 no less than ten being thus represented 
by Senators mutually opposed, and in 1855 
eleven being similarly situated. 

Thus, by this provision of the Constitution, 
this last stronghold of State feeling, State 
pride. State sovereignty, is rendered really a 
National body, the members of which repre- 
sent their own political opinions, or those of 
the party with which they are conne6led, far 
more than the exadl opinions of the people of 
their States, notwithstanding the deference 
which some few have shown to the dodlrine 
of Instrudlions. Here the subjedl of Instruc- 
tions, and the propriety of obedience to them, 
naturally presents itself, but a proper regard 
for brevity forbids its consideration. 
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Thus we have traced the nationalizing spirit 
of the Constitution in both Branches of Con- 
gress as well as in the case of the Executive. 

5. — Power of the Government to enforce its 

Laws. 

7 We have seen that the lack of power in the 
central Government was perhaps the most 
lamentable defe(5l in the time of the Confed- 
eration. Almost everything necessary to the 
carrying on of the Government was left to the 
States, and the Federal Government itself had 
no power to compel them to perform the du- 
ties thus devolved upon them. The remedy 
was to be found either by transferring these 
duties and powers dire£lly to the National 
Government, or by giving that Government 
the means of compelling the States to perform 
them. 

The organization of the United States Ju- 
diciary, and more especially the authority del- 
egated to the Supreme Court by the Consti- 
tution, went a long way towards securing the 
desired end in the second manner ; and in the 
powers given the General Government, of 
adling diredlly on the citizen, without the in- 
tervention of the States, as in the coUedlion 
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of taxes, we have striking instances of the 
first 

The authority given to the Supreme Court 
is of the highest importance ; including, as it 
does, that of deciding as to the Constitution- 
ality of State Laws. Under the Confedera- 
tion there was no power similar to this in the 
Federal Government. Any State could legis- 
late in dire6l opposition to the provisions of 
the Articles of Confederation, and there was 
no authority in the Government to review and 
restrain such adls. 

Nor is this power of the National Govern- 
ment one merely nominal^ for although, hap- 
pily, the necessity for its exercise is not fre- 
quent, yet whenever the occasion has arisen, 
it has been impartially and fearlessly exerted. 
Thus during the first forty years after the 
adoption of the Constitution, no less than 
twenty-six State laws were declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court, and fourteen 
judgments of State Courts were annulled. 

The importance of this power, however, is 
not t<> be judged from the number of uncon- 
stitutional measures which it has prevented 
from going into operation ; for its great influ- 
ence is exerted morally in preventing uncon- 
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stitutional legislation from taking place at all. 
The knowledge that there is such a tribunal, 
with power to review and decide, is a restraint, 
the value of which it would be difficult to 
overrate ; but we can well imagine what ram- 
pant and vindictive legislation would without 
it have taken place in many of the States at 
various critical points in our history, when 
political excitement ran high and the judgment 
even of legislators was darkened by passion 
and prejudice ; as for example, at the time of 
the Virginia and Kentucky " Resolutions of 
'98;" of the Hartford Convention in 18 14; 
of the Missouri excitement in 1819-20; of 
Nullification in 183 1-2 ; of the excitement pre- 
ceding the Compromise measures of 1850; and 
more recently in the days of the Fugitive 
Slave Law difficulties, the Kansas troubles, 
the Eledlion of 1 860, and the preparations for 
the Rebellion. 

The Judiciary may be called the great con- 
servative element in the Government; and 
that which enables it to become so important 
fin instrument for good, is the power ^hich 
under the Constitution it possesses of enforc- 
ing its decrees throughout the whole extent 
of the Union— in short, of being in fail that 
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which it is in name — the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Again, under the Constitution, the Govern- 
ment holds both the Purse and the Sword ; 
and any authority which possesses these is the 
real power in the land. 

A Government, whatever be its form or 
name, which holds these two, can control ab- 
solutely the country in which it is ; the great 
check which the representatives exercise upon 
the absolutism of the sovereign in most lim- 
ited monarchies, being from their power over 
the purse in refusing to grant supplies. 

An example of this fadl was recently seen 
in the case of Prussia, where the Ministry, hav- 
ing assumed the right of raising money by 
taxation without the consent of the represen- 
tatives, was able by its consequent indepen- 
dence to set them at defiance. 

In a case like that of our own country, 
however, it is evident that these powers should 
exist in the National Government, and in that 
alone. " It is an objection in some gentle- 
men's minds," said Rufus King, " that Con- I 
gress should possess the powers of the Purse I 
and the Sword. But, sir, I would ask whether \ 

any Government can exist or give security to ' 

6 
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the people, which is not possessed of this 
power." Under the Confederation, the former 
of these powers was controlled entirely by 
the States ; and the latter required the sanc- 
tion of nine States for its exercise. The dis- 
astrous result we have already seen. 

Let us glance again at the subjedl of Tax- 
ation, in this connexion. 
/ We have seen that the credit of the Confe- 
deration grew worse and worse ; that the paper 
currency of the Government depreciated until 
it became utterly valueless. And why ? Sim- 
ply because the States did not pay the quotas 
assigned to them, and there was no power to 
compel them so to do. Naturally, the back- 
wardness or entire negledl of one State furnish- 
ed an excuse for similar neglecSl by the others, 
and so the evil continually increased. At 
length, in 1781 (February 3), Congress passed 
an a6l laying a Federal duty of 5 per cent, on 
all imports ; but this was one of those a6ls 
which under the Confederation required the 
unanimous approval of the separate States to 
render it valid and effeftual. In this instance, 
it required nearly two years for the subjedl to 
be brought before all the Legislatures, and 
late in 1782, -when every State but two had 
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given their consent, the hopes of Congress 
were suddenly dashed by the refusal of the 
Legislature of Rhode Island — the smallest of 
all the States — to concur in the measure. 
Thus the veto of the most insignificant mem- 
ber of the Confederation could prevent the 
adoption of any measure of this nature, how- 
ever important ; and clog, if not entirely stop, 
the operations of the Government. 

But in this matter of taxation the Constitu- 
tion gives to Congress ample powers. " The ^ 
Congress shall have power to lay and colleSl 
Taxes, Duties, Imposts, and Excises " — powers 
which it exercises to-day in all four branches 
enumerated. 

So thoroughly was the power which this 
se6lion gave to the new National Government 
appreciated at the time, that it encountered 
the stoutest opposition, particularly in Massa- 
chusetts, a State always jealous of her prero- 
gatives in this particular. Thus General i 
Thompson said in the Massachusetts Conven- / 
tion in 1787: " Mr. President, I totally abhor j 
this paragraph ; " and Mr. Singletary thought 
" no more power . could be given to a despot \ 
than to give up the purse-strings of the people. J 

If we turn to the power of the Sword, we 
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have seen so plainly within a few years how 
the strong arm of the Government could be 
employed in raising and wielding military 
force, where milder measures were not effec- 
tual to compel obedience by individual States 
to the National authority, that no further illus- 
trations need be added. 

A number of points have already . been al- 
luded to while considering the National char- 
after of the Government, which might with 
equal propriety have been introduced under 
this head of Power ; but enough has probably 
been said on the subjecS to demonstrate how 
immeasurably superior on this point of the 
Power of the National Government to enforce 
obedience to its laws, is the " Constitution •' to 
the "Articles of Confederation." 
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We are told that while the last members of the 
Convention were signing the Constitution, Dr. 
Franklin, looking towards the President's chair, at 
the back of which a rising sun happened to be 
painted, remarked : " I have often and often, in the 
course of the Session, and the vicissitudes of my 
hopes and fears as to its issue, looked at that 
behind the President, without being able to tell 
whether it was rising or setting ; but now, at 
length, I have the happiness to know that it is a 
rising, and not a setting sun." 

It is our privilege to see that sun in the height 
of its meridian splendor. May we not hope and 
trust that it will be the " Sun which never sets ?" 
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regard to Mr. Sheppard's additions, we have examined them with attention, 
and they are full, accurate, and worded with uncommon neatness. — Honu 
Journal. 

GOLDSMITH. THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
By Oliver Goldsmith. With Introductory Notices and 
Notes. A new and very neat edition, i6mo., cloth extra, 
gilt tops, $1.25 ; paper covers, 75 cts. In press [Put- 
nam's Classics]. 

HOOD. The Complete Works of Thomas Hood. 
With twelve Engravings on steel, and several 
hundred Illustrations on wood, from his own designs.. 
In six volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, $15.00 ; half calf, gilt 
or antique, $24.00. 

Hood's verse, whether serious or comic, whether serene, like a cloudless 
autumn evening, or sparkling with puns, like a frosty January midnight with 
stars, was ever pre^ant with materials for thought — D. M. Moir. 

His name is destmed to be a household word with all who speak the English 
language. — London Quarterly Review^ Oct., 1863. 

HOOD'S Poetical Works. 3 vols. cr. 8vo., cloth, $7.50. 

HOOD'S Prose Works. 3 vols, crown 8vo., cloth, $7.50. 

HOOD'S Poetical AVorks. People's edition, i vol., $3.25. 

HOOD. Up the Rhine. By Thomas Hood. A new 
edition, with two steel Engravings, and with the author's 
original Illustrations on wood. One volume, crown 
8vo., $2.00. 

HOOD. Whims and Oddities. By Thomas Hood. A 
new edition, with one hundred and thirteen Illustrations 
on wood, by the author, and two steel engravings, from 
designs by Hoppin. One volume, crown 8vo., $2.00. 

HOOD. Tales and Extravaganzas. By Thomas Hood. 
A new edition, with Illustrations. In one volume, 
crown 8vo., $2.25. 

The longest is " Our Familv : " the funniest, * Mrs. Gardiner, a Horticul- 
tural Romance,'* which is the most laughable play on words probably in the 
English language. For mirth-compelling, without weakness of mere playful- 
ness, or sinfulness of idea and language, the melancholy Hood stiU standi 
above all riinals before or since^ — Christian Advocate* 
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IRVING'S WORKS. The Works of Wasjiington 
Irving, including the Life of Irving, by his Nephew, 
Pierre M. Irving. In twenty-eight volumes, i2mo. 
Sunnyside Edition. Cloth, $70.00; half calf, gilt or 
antique, $112; full calf extra, $140.00; full morocco 
extra, $150.00. 

IRVING'S LIGHTER WORKS. Riverside Edition. 
Elegantly printed on toned paper, and illustrated with 
appropriate vignettes. i6mo. vellum cloth, gilt tops, 
$2.oo per volume ; cloth, gilt edges, $2.25 ; half calfi 
$3.00. 

The "Riverside Edition" of Irving's works comprises all the " Belles Let- 
tres Works," complete in eight volumes. 

Crayon Miscellany, 
Bracebridge Hall, 
Alhambra, 

%* The publishers desire to call special attention to this edition, as present- 
ing these classics in the most enjoyable form. 

The volume is just the convenient size to hold in the hand, and neatly bound 
in plain green muslin with gold top. Its typogpraphy is unexceptional, a 
beautiful Tetter, perfectly impressed, and the printmg done with care and ele- 
gance. — Hartford Press. 

IRVING'S WASHINGTON. A Life of George Wash- 
ington, by Washington Irving. With numerous Illus- 
trations. In five volumes. Sunnyside edition. i2mo. 
cloth, $12.50 ; half calf, gilt or antique, $20.00. Library 
Edition, 8vo. cloth, $17.50; half calf, gilt or antique, 
$25.00. Illustrated Edition, royal 8vo. half calf, gilt, 
$35*00 ; full morocco extra, $45.00. People's Edition, 
52 plates, two volumes, royal 8vo. half calf, gilt, $16.00 ; 
full morocco extra, $20.00. 

I cannot hesitate to predict for him a deathless renown. ... He whose 
works were the delight of our fathers and are still ours, will be read with the 
same pleasure by those who come after us. — William CuUen Bryant. 

Few, very few, can show a long succession of volumes so pure, so graceful, 
and so varied as Mr. Irving. — Miss MU/orcPs Recollections of a Literary 
Life. 

IRVING'S LIFE. The Life and Letters of Washington 
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Irving, by his Nephew, Pierre M. Irving. With nume- 
rous Illustrations. In four volumes. Sunnyside Edi- 
tion, i2mo. cloth, $10.00 ; half calf, gilt or antique, 
$16.00. National Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, $12.00 ; 
half calf, gilt or antique, $18.00. 

It may fiurly be called the most agreeable book of the season. — Boston A d- 
periiser. 

It is altogether unnecessary to say a word as to the all but perfect manner 
in which the biognmher has performed his labor of love in this work. Modest 
as respects himself, discriminating and just to his subject, and ever mindful 
of the public and its daims, Pierre Irving has produced a book which compe" 
tent critics have already characterized as equal to "Boswell*s Johnson" in 
narrative, detail, and interest, without being open to the charge of Boswell- 
ism. — Boston Post. 

It is the story of a beautiful life told worthily — with a grace and simplicity 
that becomes its subject In laige part the narrative is made autobiographic^ 
bv the employment of Washinj^on Irving's own lan^niage, taken from his 
charming private letters ; and the skilful manner in whidi the biographer has 
made use of these copious materials— ^weaving them into the woof of his his- 
tory to charm and enliven its texture without being cumbrous in their ridi- 
ness— cannot be too highly praised. — Buffalo Express. 

IRVING'S ALHAMBRA. A Residence in the cele- 
brated Moorish Palace, the " Alhambra ;" with the his- 
torical and romantic legends connected therewith. By 
Washington Irving. Inone volume, i2mo. Sunnyside 
Edition, cloth, $2.50. Riverside Edition, cloth, $2.00. 

The beautiful " Spanish Sketch-Book," the "Alhambra."— »^. H. Prescott. 

On the whole, we consider the woik before us as equal in literary value to 
any of the others of the same dass, with the exception of the " Sketch- 
Book," and we should not be surprised if it were read as extensively as even 
that very popular production. — Edward Everett, m North American 
Review. 

IRVING'S ASTORIA. Astoria ; or, Anecdotes of an 
Enterprise beyond the Rocky Mountains. By Wash- 
ington Irving. In one volume, i2mo. Sunnyside Edi- 
tion. Cloth, $2.50. 

It is a book to put in your library, as an entertainiiu;, very well written 
account of savage life on a most extensive scale. — Rev. Sydney Smith, 

The whole work bears the impress of Mr. Irving^s taste. A great variety 
of somewhat discordant materials is brought into a consistent whole, of which 
the parts have a due reference to each other, and some sketches of life and 
traits of humor come fresh from the pen of " Geoffirey Crayon." — North 
A merican Review. 

IRVING'S BONNEVILLE. The Adventures of Cap- 
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tain Bonneville, U. S. A., in the Rocky Mountains and 
the Far West, digested from his journal, and illustrated 
from various other sources. By Washington Irving. 
In one volume, i2mo. Sunnyside Edition. Cloth, 
$2.50. 

These voliimes are fiill of exciting incident, and, by reason of Mr. Irving'a 
fine taste and attractive style, they possess thf- power and the charm of ro- 
mance. — Chancellor Kent, 

^ Washington Irving; after gleaning the romance of Europe, is now inde&- 
tigably laboring at ihit romance of Amimc2L.—2ilackwooers Mtigazine. 

IRVING'S BRACEBRIDGE. Bracebridge Hall; or, 
the Humorists. By Washington Irving. In one 
volume, i2mo. Sunnyside Edition, doth, $2.50. River- 
side Edition, cloth, $2.00 ; half calf, $3.00. 

The great charm and peculiarity of this work consists, now as on former 
occasions, in the singular sweetness of the composition. — Lord Jeffrey^ in 
Edinburgh Review, 

IRVING'S COLUMBUS.— The Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus; to which are added those of 
his Companions. By Washington Irving. In three 
volumes, i2mo. Sunnyside Edition. Cloth, $7.50; 
half calf extra, or antique, $12.00. National edition. 
Illustrated, half calf extra, $13.50; octavo edition, three 
volumes, half calf, $20.00. 

We venture to predict that the adventures of Columbus will hereafter be 
read only in the work of Mr. Irving. — A iexander H, Everett^ in North 
A merican Review, 

The noblest monument to the memory of Columbus. — W. H. Prescott. 

It will supersede all other works on the subject, and never be itself super- 
seded.— Z-^</ Jeffrey. 

IRVING'S CHRISTMAS IN ENGLAND. With 21 
very fine illustrations from the Artist's Edition of the 
Sketch-Book. Small folio, cloth extra, $4.00 ; morocco 
extra, $7.50. 

IRVING'S CRAYON. The Crayon Miscellany. By 
Washington Irving. Author's revised edition. In one 
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